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The Centuries rs as Years. 


And Flim evermore | behold 
Walking in Galilee, : 

Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
fle toucheth the sightless eyes ; 
Before Tim the demons flee; 

To the dead He sayeth: Arise! 

To the living: follow Me! 

And that voice still soundeth on 
from the Centurtes that are gone, 
To the Centuries that shall be! 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW 
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Prayer and Revival 
Meetings Promoted 


By Spontaneous, Hearty, Enthusiastic Singing. 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


By the authors wt the Moody and vr! “ Goape 
Hymns” and Sacred Songs No. 1 (of which ven = a 
over 770,000 — already been sold). 

tains the newest, brightest and most effective 
hymns and tunes obtainable. 


Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. fora sample copy. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicego. 


OF nterestto S, S, Teachers 


Bs: in his devotional studies on the 
=. MEYER, International Lesson, contributes 
Ly 2 valuable series of articles. As a devotional 
writer Mr. Meyer is known throughout the world and 
tf to ~ readers of the Record of ee. a gd ° 
spiritua pooceeae > eart 0 
each week. Kev. © * SCOFIELD Ss the Les- 
son is recognized as a of the most suggestive and + 
ful treatments of the lesson written. It is synthetic in 
its treatment and the object of the writer ts to focus the 
ae a Sane of each lesson. It is 
the very ing fora busy teac ore 108e 
time for study is fimited. Rev. “° TORREY, 
has rendered a great service to fF "Sehool teachers in 
contributing short articles on the verse of the day under 
the title of Golden Text Homilies which is Mees 5 appre- 
elated by many teachers. Send 10 cents for Sample Copy. 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass. 


WHITHER? 


A Study of Immortality. 


By Hon. W. E. Simonps, A. M., Counsellor at Law, 
ete: 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

Ueeape in character ; scientific; antagonizes no general 
belief ; a lawyer's presentation of the evidence. reular 
with opinions sent free 
JOHN B. ALDEN, “Publisher, 442 Pearl St., N.Y. 


~. Benevolent Societies 


oe Comanpnssson at HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
caly} by the patescuners. HomME MISSIONARY So- 
ost No. ag eg House. Rev Joshua 
F arctan: Re win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
"aie HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congrogatee —_— House. Office pours © to ‘g An- 
pual membership, ; life mene Con 
tributions solicited. ‘Stik Lizzie D. White. r. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Cenereantene’ Ho 


ae gg Mh use, Boston. 

Wiggin, uret; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
ing a Oakpe ta Mow Terk, Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF spngenone, Roem 704 
Miss Sarah Louise 


tional House. Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 

¢ and educational, at the South and in 

the West, among th the Indians and Ch hinese. Boston 
615 onal House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Siitons ns may be sent to — of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub! , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York Ci ity. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIRTY 

and a paeing Rev. 





D. D., Secre' Cc Hope, 
Charities Buil ine, New " York v. 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre eA 

caindasaiemar 'EDucaTiox SOCIETY 


WILKINS, Treasurer. O 2, 613 
Heuse, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 


ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
ny as | issi . Rev. 
Lg | sg 5. 2. Secretary 4 Treasurer ; 

pt h. D. Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 


Field’ 
Mami, Now! Po, Superintendent, Congregational 


NGREGATIONAL lett on of Beston 


lingbast, roar Milk it peed 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL ear Boston, 
quests solicited name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 

r, 701 Sears Building’ Apply for aid to 
E.B. aimer, 000 Congregational 


NATIONAL’ Sounorss Bimierentar ‘Revier Funp. 
—Aids aged and disabled mi: —~ a and 
es. 4 


Haven, Ct.; sv. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form ofa Seema: I ueath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the tional 

United States” (a er af corporate chartered under the 
jaws oh, 'te the a f < Conpertiowss ser 4 insert the 
bequest used for urpose Oo 

Relief as provided in the resolutions of the Nati 
Goancl ‘ot e Congregational Churches of the Daited 


"ste CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Massac’ tts General Associa- 





PLY, establ y the 
offers its services to churches des! pastors or 
—. guppies in Massachusetts hy in States. 
> 6 enegne tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
BosToN SRAMAX's oD SOCIETY, organized 182 
Rev. Alexander M D., President ; Geo. ‘Gould, 


Treasurer , B. S. taod 
apnding Secretary, 


e0L. 
ve ALL. to the material, social, more — reli- 
apy fare 0 uests shoul 
the soston coamen. _Beqaests should omar. ve Moonie. 
tows hom churches and individuals solicited. 
ne WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoolRTy of Bos. 


jon, Room 601 Ly ey * 
ship $1.00; life mem rship poo.co. 
Beale, Treas.. “ The Warren,” Roxbury. 
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by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
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During the past few weeks 


tn Ercelsis 


has been adopted by the followi ing churchas ; 
Brooktyn, 





The Rey. Donald 
Sage Mackay, D.D. 


Pastor of the Collegiate 
. Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
New York. writes: © My 
previous impression of the 
supreme excellence of ‘In 
Excelsis’ is deepened. It 
approaches as nearly as pos- 
sible one’s ideal of what 
the best church bymnary 
should be.”’ 


E. Orance, N. J., The Pirst 
(Rev. Dr. Ludlow). 
Plymouth, . 
(Rev, Dr. McLane). 
Flatbush 
(Rev. C. T. Chase). : 
Fountain Park Congregati‘al, 
(Rev. J. C. Cromer). 
Bevoir, Wis., Second Vongregational, 
(Rev. Dr. Sleeper). 
Parnesvitte, O., First Congregatio: 
(Rev. Dr. Skeele). 
First Baptist, 
(Rev. Dr. Coats) 
First Baptist, 
(Rev. Dr. Rowley). 
New Brunswick, N. I. ’ First Baptist (Rev. L. E. Wheeler). 
Also churches at Palisades, Lysander, Spencer and Canton, N. Y.; Athol and Monterey, 
Mass.; Haddam, Conn.; Beaver Dam, Wis.; Mendon, Ill ; Canton, Pa.; and others, 


Among carlicr adoptions are such repre sentative churches as’? 
The New Old South, Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian, 
(ev. Dr. Gordon). (Rev. Dr. Wright). 


The Central Congrega’l, Fourth Presbyterian, 
(late Dr, Behrends). (Rev. Dr. Notman). 


New York, Manhattan Congregational (Rev. Dr. Stimson). 
For particulars, sample copies, etc , address 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, 


New Haven, 
BRooKLYN, 


Sr. Louis, 


BuFrFAaL.o, 











BuFrato, Fay River, 


Free Baptist, 
(Rev. 


Boston, Burrato, 


BROOKLYN, CHIcaAGco, 


NEW YORK. 





CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
For advanced Bible Students and especially adapted to the work of Clubs and Classes. 


The Order of Treatment is that of ‘the Stevens and Burton “ Harmony of the Gospels,” and the book con 
stitutes a comp 8 € 'y on the 1s as thus arranged. 

The Method of ‘Syaanuinies is sages and historical. The most important 
of New Testament Times are on and the endeavor is made to present 
PE ono. ina wires rem poyone 

mepgce af e Book i expres in its title; it aims to guide the student im the construction for 
ba f a life x Christ ‘derive directly from the sources as they exist the New Testament. 

The Pian of Study is to present the best attained results of Biblical eee employi 
pedagogical methods. The studies ——— Kt an analysis of the Gospel narrative ; (2) cone 





litical and social features 
he events of the Gospel 


the best modein 
notes of infor. 


mation ~ ears about which accurate kn is not easil yon med ; (3) brief interpretation of difficult 
passages ; ) geogra: ographical and chronol cal explanations; (5 cific directi for study, and for the con 
struction Ay a short life of Christ by the student himself; (6) qacd ions which } the student ito an under 


standing of the Gospel history. 
Ready Jan. 1, 1901. 300 pages. Svo, Cloth, $1.00, 
For sale by bookdealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HANDBOOK 


--- FOR ... 


1701 


NOW READY 


WILL CONTAIN 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churches. ~ 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 
Lives of the Patriarchs. 
These Bible readings are ap complied by the editor who areoneeé lax 








‘year’s eaties, which proved so po pepuiat 


with the constitu regationalist. Inasmuch ak, are oeeree cee 
theme of Christ in min he ‘Bible, they will be specially FA - in hetestionst Sande 
school lessons for 1 


RELMOUS AN AND DENOMINATIONAL Raven A TION. oa saci 
summary Tass care eee ies 6 dtaraduaitienl aa tolainws sandpeiat. ; a 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


ta Each subscriber of this ‘r may receive one copy of the Handbook free by.sending to this office a 
postal card request with f 1 address. eee 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Ashburton 


Pl., Boston ; 16 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.3- collegs of Physicians an 
Washington; ‘Chicago; Minneapelis; San Francisco; service in ‘and ear 


“Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co. aes ea 
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Messages of Hope for the New Century—prophetic 
words from Bishop Lawrence, E. E. Hale, William 
T. Harris, Theodore L. Cuyler, Presidents Faunce 
and Harper, Dr. A. H. Bradford and others, setting 
forth what may be in the coming hundred years. 
A Century of Art, an illustrated article by 
Prof. J.C. Van Dyke: of Rutgers. American Ad- 
ministrators in Our New Dependencies, by J. D. 
Whelpley, a vivid description of the men now 
representing us in the Philippines, Cuba and Porto 
Rico (illustrated). Old Bowen’s Legacy, the first 
chapter of a serial story by Edwin Asa Dix. A 
Modern Theologian—character sketch of Prof. 
William Newton Clark of Colgate University, with 
cover portrait. The English Evangelistic Campaign, 
a forecast of the great revival movement just being 
4naugurated, with illustrations. The Father as a 
Disciplinarian, by John Willis Baer. 
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Mr. Sheldon’s Eight Months’ Campaign 


Last Friday morning Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon left Boston, where his head- 
quarters have been for the last four 
months, while he has been going here 
and there throughout the Eastern states. 
After a brief stay in Chicago, he goes to 
Topeka to resume his regular parish work 
with the Central Congregational Church. 

It is eight months since his church re- 
leased him for special public service, and 
it is not too early to estimate the results 
of this general message to the churches 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Be it un- 
derstood that it was no sudden impulse 
or personal ambition which drew Mr. 
Sheldon into this general field. For sev- 
eral years he had been receiving requests 
from different parts of the world to come 
to this or that place, and as these invita- 
tions increased in number and urgency 
his church, as well as himself, discerned 
a demand which could not be longer ig- 
nored, so last May an eight months’ leave 
of absence was cheerfully accorded him. 

The earlier part of his furlough he 
spent in England, making a large number 
of addresses and taking a prominent part 
in the London Endeavor Convention. 

He returned to this country Aug. 8 and, 
after a brief vacation, began to follow 
out an itinerary arranged in large part 
for him by Secretary Baer of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Since 
early September he has been speaking 
constantly, sometimes three or four times 
on a week day and occasionally as often 
as seven or eight times on Sundays. He 
has traveled from Eastport, Me., to Sa- 
vannah, Gu., and tarried in prominent 
cities between. He has not missed or 
canceled a single engagement and seems 
to be in excellent health at the end of 
the long campaign. Everywhere he has 
been received most warmly and been 
greeted with large, and in some cases 
immense, audiences. 

But complimentary attention and adu- 
lation have no more effect on Charles M. 
Sheldon than upon granite. Despite his 
international reputation he is today the 
same modest, genuine, simple, friendly 
soul he was years ago at Andover Sem- 
inary and has been all the years of his 
Western life. Said he only last week, ‘‘I 
am aware that I have no gifts as a public 
speaker, but I believe in my message even 
if it may seem to some a narrow one.” 

“What is the substance of that mes- 
sage, Mr. Sheldon?” 

“It is to emphasize the application of 
the teaching of Christ to everyday life.” 

“Have you found an eagerness for this 
message ? ”” 

“Yes; I have not tried to do evangel- 
istic work, but simply to sow the seed. 
At the start there was considerable curi- 
osity and more or less criticism and prej- 
udice, but I believe that these have given 
way to something better.” 

“Have you found the ministry friendly ?” 


“Yes; with a very few exceptions 
hardly worth mentioning. Indeed, it has 
been a great privilege to form friendships 
with such men as Dr. Hillis and Dr. Gregg 
and many others here in the East.” 

“Do you think there is a general expec- 
tation of a revival with the coming in of 
the new century ?” 

“There is certainly an expectation of 
an awakening, though many do not call 
it a revival, but I see unmistakable signs 
of a rising tide of religious life.” 

‘How does Christian Endeavor strike 
you—as gaining or losing?” 

‘‘Gaining, being modified for the better 
by taking up practical work rather than 
centering its time and enthusiasm on the 
prayer meeting. This is to be the salva- 
tion of the Christian Endeavor, and as for 
the criticisms upon it, I have never found 
a minister who gave time and strength to 
Christian Endeavor who did not owe a 
good deal to it.” 

“What do you intend to do in the 
future?” 

“T am going right back to my church 
and stay there. My home is there, my 
social settlement and my other interests. 
I have refused all invitations to speak for 
another year at other places.” 

‘‘Have you been able to keep in touch 
with your church ?”’ 

“TI have tried to send a letter every 
week, which has been read either at the 
Christian Endeavor or the midweek meet- 
ing, and I have kept informed of the prog- 
ress of the work under the care of my 
substitute, Rev. F. H. Allen.” 

To the question whether he intended to 
resume general work at some time in the 
future, Mr. Sheldon replied that he would 
be governed by circumstances, but his 
heart seems to be for the present in the 
pastorate, though he has enjoyed this 
outside work and if matters shape them- 
selves rightly it is possible that he would 
combine the pastorate with more or less 
other service every year. He would not, 
however, take several days off each week, 
as has been Campbell Morgan’s custom 
in London, but might reserve a month or 
two each year for his public labor. 

Mr. Sheldon is still unshaken in his 
conviction that a Christian daily journal 
is both desirable and feasible. He says 
were he younger and more foot-free he 
would be drawn to the undertaking of 
one. , 

Many have been the callers at his little 
room in Tremont Temple during the last 
four months, and there during the brief 
intervals between his trips he has carried 
on a real ministry at large for the differ- 
ing needs of humanity. Of course the 
cranks and the men with axes under their 
coats have found their way to his door, 
and when asked what he did with indi- 
viduals of that type he made the char- 
acteristic reply, “I go right along just 
the same.” 
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Sacred Songs No. 2 


By the authors of the PF nactanf and Sankey “* Gespel 
Hymns” and Sacred Sones No.1 (of which volume 
over 770,000 have already been sold). 

Con’ the newest, brightest and most effective 
hymns and tunes obtainable. 


Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. fora sample copy. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. 


OF nterestto S, S, Teachers 


Rev. in his devotional studies on the 
F. B. MEYER, International Lesson, contributes 
a most valuable series of articles. As a devotional 
writer Mr. Meyer is known throughout the world and 
rtf to readers of the Record of ( ine sig Work ° 
spir aa nese tT eart 0 
—_ week ev. * SCOFIELD Ss the Les- 
son i ae A. om of the most suggestive and 4 
ful treatmente of the lesson written. It is synthetic in 
its treatinent and the object of the writer is to focus the 
mes yo qosonnial her whee of each lesson. It is 
the very ora busy teacher whose 
time for study is limit ea. Rev. “TORREY, 
has rendered a great service to oat “Sehool teachers in 
contributing short articles on the verse of the day under 
the title of Golden Text Homilies which is } domes appre- 
clated by many teachers. Send 10 cents for Sample Copy. 
_ RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass. 
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A Study of Immortality. 


By Hon. W. E. Simonps, A. M., ; ama at Law, 
ete: 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
Vatane in character ; scientific ; antagonizes no general 
belief ; a lawyer's presentation of the evidence. reular 
with opinions sent fre 
JOHN B. ALDEN, "Publisher, 442 Pearl St., N.Y. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY 

is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

only) by the oe neta fr HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 tional House. Rev. Joshua 

Coit, Secretary ; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S regatio eee any ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre Office hours 9 = - AL 
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House. Miss Sarah Louise ‘ Sar. 


tional Day, Treas 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
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Charities New York. Missions in the United 
States, +--- ¢ and yeep at the south and in 
> West, among the Indians and Chinese. Reston office, 

onal House ; Chicago office, 165 La Salle 
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During the past few weeks 


tn Ercelsis. 


has been adopted by the follow ing churchée.: 
Brooktyn, The Church of the Pilgrims, 
* (Rev. Dr. Dewey). 


E. Orance, N. J., The First 
(Rev, Dr. Ludlow) 





The Rey. Donald 
Sage Mackay, D.D. 


Pastor of the Collegiate 

. Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
New. York, writes: “ My 
previous impression of the 
supreme excellence of ‘In 
Excelsis’ is deepened. It 
approaches as nearly as pos- 
sible one’s ideal of what 
the best church bymnary 
should be.”’ 


New Haven, Plymouth, . 
(Rev, Dr. McLane). 





Brook yn, Flatbush Congrega 
‘ (Rev. C. T. Chase). 
Fountain Park 

(Rev. J. C. Cromer). ie 


Sr. Louts, 


Bevoit, Wis., 


d a 
(Rev. Dr. Sleeper). 
First Congregati 
(Rev. Dr. Skeele). 
First Baptist, 
(Rev. Dr. Coats) 
Bapti First Baptist, 
(Rev. ). (Rev. Dr, Rowley). 


Parnesvitie, O., 


BurFALo, 











BuFra.o, st, Fay River, 
New Brunswick, N. J., First Baptist (Rev. L. E. Wheeler) 

Also churches at Palisades, Lysander, Spencer and Canton, N. Y.; Athol and Monterey, 
Mass.; Haddam, Conn.; Beaver Dam, Wis.; Mendon, Ill ; Canton, Pa.; and others. 
Among carlier adoptions are such representative churches as? 

The New Old South, Burraco, Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian, 

(ev. Dr. Gordon). (Rev. Dr. Wright). 


The Central Congrega’i, Fourth Presbyterian, 
tlite Dr. Behrends). (Rev. Dr. Notman). 


New York, Manhattan Congregational (Rev. Dr. Stimson). 
For particulars, sample copies, etc , address 
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NOW READY 
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PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 
Lives of eal Patriarchs. 
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Mr. Sheldon’s Eight Months’ Campaign 


Last Friday morning Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon left Boston, where his head- 
quarters have been for the last four 
months, while he has been going here 
and there throughout the Eastern states. 
After a brief stay in Chicago, he goes to 
Topeka to resume his regular parish work 
with the Central Congregational Church. 

It is eight months since his church re- 
leased him for special public service, and 
it is not too early to estimate the results 
of this general message to the churches 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Be it un- 
derstood that it was no sudden impulse 
or personal ambition which drew Mr. 
Sheldon into this general field. For sev- 
eral years he had been receiving requests 
from different parts of the world to come 
to this or that place, and as these invita- 
tions increased in number and urgency 
his church, as well as himself, discerned 
a demand which could not be longer ig- 
nored, so last May an eight months’ leave 
of absence was cheerfully accorded him. 

The earlier part of his furlough he 
spent in England, making a large number 
of addresses and taking a prominent part 
in the London Endeavor Convention. 
He returned to this country Aug. 8 and, 
after a brief vacation, began to follow 
out an itinerary arranged in large part 
for him by Secretary Baer of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Since 
early September he has been speaking 
constantly, sometimes three or four times 
on a week day and occasionally as often 
as seven or eight times on Sundays. He 
has traveled from Eastport, Me., to Sa- 
vannah, Gua., and tarried in prominent 
cities between. He has not missed or 
canceled a single engagement and seems 
to be in excellent health at the end of 
the long campaign. Everywhere he has 
been received most warmly and been 
greeted with large, and in some cases 
immense, audiences. 

But complimentary attention and adu- 
lation have no more effect on Charles M. 
Sheldon than upon granite. Despite his 
international reputation he is today the 
same modest, genuine, simple, friendly 
soul he was years ago at Andover Sem- 
inary and has been all the years of his 
Western life. Said he only last week, ‘‘I 
am aware that I have no gifts as a public 
speaker, but I believe in my message even 
if it may seem to some a narrow one.” 

“What is the substance of that mes- 
sage, Mr. Sheldon?” 

“It is to emphasize the application of 
the teaching of Christ to everyday life.” 

“Have you found an eagerness for this 
message ? ”” 

“Yes; I have not tried to do evangel- 
istic work, but simply to sow the seed. 
At the start there was considerable curi- 
osity and more or less criticism and prej- 
udice, but I believe that these have given 
way to something better.” 

“Have you found the ministry friendly ?” 


“Yes; with a very few exceptions 
hardly worth mentioning. Indeed, it has 
been a great privilege to form friendships 
with such men as Dr. Hillis and Dr. Gregg 
and many others here in the East.” 

“Do you think there is a general expec- 
tation of a revival with the coming in of 
the new century?” 

“There is certainly an expectation of 
an awakening, though many do not call 
it a revival, but I see unmistakable signs 
of a rising tide of religious life.” 

‘How does Christian Endeavor strike 
you—as gaining or losing?” 

“Gaining, being modified for the better 
by taking up practical work rather than 
centering its time and enthusiasm on the 
prayer meeting. This is to be the salva- 
tion of the Christian Endeavor, and as for 
the criticisms upon it, I have never found 
a minister who gave time and strength to 
Christian Endeavor who did not owe a 
good deal to it.” 

“What do you intend to do in the 
future?” 

“T am going right back to my church 
and stay there. My home is there, my 
social settlement and my other interests. 
I have refused all invitations to speak for 
another year at other places.” 

‘*Have you been able to keep in touch 
with your church ?”’ 

“T have tried to send a letter every 
week, which has been read either at the 
Christian Endeavor or the midweek meet- 
ing, and I have kept informed of the prog- 
ress of the work under the care of my 
substitute, Rev. F. H. Allen.” 

To the question whether he intended to 
resume general work at some time in the 
future, Mr. Sheldon replied that he would 
be governed by circumstances, but his 
heart seems to be for the present in the 
pastorate, though he has enjoyed this 
outside work and if matters shape them- 
selves rightly it is possible that he would 
combine the pastorate with more or less 
other service every year. He would not, 
however, take several days off each week, 
as has been Campbell Morgan’s custom 
in London, but might reserve a month or 
two each year for his public labor. 

Mr. Sheldon is still unshaken in his 
conviction that a Christian daily journal 
is both desirable and feasible. He says 
were he younger and more foot-free he 
would be drawn to the undertaking of 
one. ' 

Many have been the callers at his little 
room in Tremont Temple during the last 
four months, and there during the brief 
intervals between his trips he has carried 
on a real ministry at large for the differ- 
ing needs of humanity. Of course the 
cranks and the men with axes under their 
coats have found their way to his door, 
and when asked what he did with indi- 
viduals of that type he made the char- 
acteristic reply, ‘“‘I go right along just 
the same.” 








For many years it has 
been common to observe 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, 
by commemorative services. But they 
have been almost invariably festive. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has a distinctively religious 
service been held. This is the more sur- 
prising when the intense religious ear- 
nestness of the Pilgrims is recalled. With 
them everything else was secondary to 
their religion. The Massachusetts branch 
of the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
therefore did well to hold such a religious 
service last week. The Central Church 
in Boston was filled. Dr. E. L. Clark, the 
pastor, who also is elder-general of the 
society, delivered an inspiring address, 
emphasizing certain qualities of the Pil- 
grims, their steadfastness, thankfulness, 
refinement, piety, respect for law, thrifti- 
ness and valor. The devotional exercises 
were led by Dean Hodges of the Episco- 
pal Seminary at Cambridge, himself a 
member of the society. Banquets on 
Forefathers’ Day are becoming and en- 
joyable, but such a religious service as 
this is peculiarly appropriate. 


A Mayflower 
Memorial Service 





It is by no means a sign of 
declining interest in reli- 
gion that the managers of 
the Lowell Institute have provided this 
year two of the most prominent courses 
of lectures on great religious themes. 
The choice of two Congregational minis- 
ters to treat these themes, and of another, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, for a course on the 
principles of modern democracy, is grati- 
fying evidence that Christian scholarship 
is not declining in our denomination. Dr. 
Gordon’s series on The New Epoch for 
Faith is being followed by a series by Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven, Ct., on 
Through a Century’s Science to Faith. 
His introductory lecture last week shows 
that his purpose is positive and vital to 
find in nature sure foundations for faith 
in God and harmony with his revealed 
Word. Dr. Smyth believes that biologi- 
cal science is sufficiently advanced to 
justify an attempt toward the construc- 
tion of a new natural theology. He 
takes his start from the great biological 
generalization of the genetic unity and 
continuous development of nature. His 
method will be first to find all the facts 
of living nature from biological science; 
then to make the most of biological theo- 
ries so far as they go; and then to seek 
for their higher interpretation in our re- 
ligious conception of the world. He 
holds that we can build our highest spirit- 
ual faiths on the sure foundations of na- 
ture. Dr. Smyth has spent several years 
in study along biological lines. The re- 
sults of his work are concerned vitally 
with the deepest and most practical reli- 
gious questions; and will be of especial 
interest and value to clergymen. 


Dr. Smyth’s 
Lowell Lectures 


Just a year ago this 
week there was general 
lamentaticn threughout 
the country over the sudden death of 
Dwight L. Moody. On this first anniver- 
sary of that great loss to the Christian 
church, it is well to note how much has 
been done and is being done to conserve 


Perpetuating 
Mr. Moody’s Work 
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the fruits of his life work. Besides the 
movement now in the hands of a commit- 
tee of efficient business men for the 
raising of an endowment fund for his 
schools, funds have been forthcoming to 
an unexpected degree for current ex- 
penses. Mr. William R. Moody has 
steadily grown in public confidence and 
evinced great executive ability, while 
Paul, the second son of the evangelist, 
has also shown much aptitude for new 
and important duties. One of London’s 
best-known preachers, Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, has been secured for the North- 
field extension movement, and the three 
summer conferences were notably suc- 
cessful. The Northfield Bible Training 
School, of which Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D., 
is now president, has broadened and 
strengthened its work, offering, for ex- 
ample, a special three months’ Bible nor- 
mal course under competent instructors, 
beginning Jan. 3. Thus we see again 
that ‘‘God buries his workmen but carries 
on his work.” 


We have noticed with in- 

ge fe Amc terest the movement in New 
© York city, under the direc- 

tion of Mr. William Phillips Hall, a well- 
known and respected lay evangelist, for 
arousing the churches to a volunteer 
twentieth century gospel campaign in 
every city, town and village in the United 
States. The appeal of a tentative com- 
mittee bears the signature of men like 
Drs. Burrell, Woelfkin, Dixon, MacAr- 
thur, Purves, Chapman, Cadman, F. E. 
Clark and other prominent ministers, 
J. R. Mott, John H. Converse, D. W. Mc- 
Williams, John 8S. Huyler and equally 
well-known laymen. The plan is to work 
through the churches in an undenomina- 
tional movement. The appeal asks that 
union meetings be held, beginning Sun- 


day, Dec. 30, and continuing each even- - 


ing for the ensuing week, thus leading 
up to the regular Week of Prayer. Cer- 
tain topics are suggested for evening 
services of this first week. We question 
a little whether it is not rather late to 
attempt to crystallize any general move- 
ment in the way suggested, since in many 
communities local plans with the same 
ends in view are being worked out. No 
doubt the undertaking represents earnest 
and widespread yearning for a spiritual 
awakening. It is in line with the effort 
under Christian Endeavor auspices to se- 
cure private and public prayer for the 
next three months in behalf of a great 
awakening and a multitude of decisions 
for Christ. This latter plan seeks to 
bring about definite results in conver- 
sions. With these and other schemes for 
arousing the religious life of the nation, 
along with the desire strong in so many 
individual hearts, it would seem as if the 
new century might bring the coveted 
blessing. 


PS: aaa Mention has been 
atensens made already in 
=o these columns of 

the movement of the Free Churches to 
hold united revival meetings throughout 
England during the month of March next. 
The interest in it amounts to a revival 
in many communities. Ministers and 
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churches are uniting in the movement 
with remarkable unanimity and earnest- 


ness. Drs. Horton, Forsyth, Barrett, 
Hughes, Watson, Meyer and others as 
well known in America. have accepted 
assignments in different cities, students 
in colleges and lay preachers have been 
enlisted, for a more extensive evangelistic 
effort than ever before has been under- 
taken in England. The meetings twenty- 
five years ago, led by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, were held in a few great centers 
in public halls. The coming meetings are 
to be held in a multitude of places within 
the churches. London is divided into 
fifty-six centers, all of which will take 
part in the mission. Preparatory meet- 
ings are taking on aspects of spiritual 
quickening, with earnest prayer. Minis- 
ters will address the unconverted with 
persuasion and invitation, and lay work- 
ers will do the same through house to 
house visitation. Sunday school teachers 
are to write personal letters to their pu- 
pils, and already signs are apparent that 
Christians are moved to speak because 
the love of Christ constrains them, and 
to pray because the burden of souls is on 
their hearts. We look with earnest sym- 
pathy on this great effort of brethren 
across the ocean, and with prayer that 
the Holy Spirit may be bestowed on our 
churches also in such measure as to make 
the opening months of the new century 
memorable throughout all its history. 


A vigorous policy for the 
reoccupation of China is 
that adopted by the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board, after its sub- 
committee on missions in China had care- 
fully considered all the questions at issue. 
There is to be no retreat, but a pressing 
forward the moment conditions become 
more favorable to an advance. Furloughs 
are granted to those China missionaries 
who have come to this country or have 
gone to Japan, while those who have been 
longer here and are ready to return are 
encouraged to do this in order to aid their 
brethren in the field. Special grants for 
a new equipment are to be made, when 
the circumstances warrant, to those who 
have lost everything, and as soon as the 
North China mission, which has suffered 
most, is prepared to make definite recom- 
mendations for the locating and rebuild- 
ing of its stations, the Prudential Com- 
mittee will do its part toward this desira- 
ble end. The Board puts before the 
churches the necessity for special expend- 
itures in China. The indemnity which 
may be secuted by our Government is 
still far in the future, and even if it 
should come by and by, it will not be ade- 
quate to the immediate demands of a wise 
forward movement in China. 


To Re-enter China 


ities wae It is pleasant to re- 
Prospects in Two cord the safe arrival 

ee ae Ponape, Sept. 27, 
of our four American Board missionaries 
who have gone there to take fresh posses- 
sion of this island, from which represen- 
tatives of the Board were driven ten years 
ago when the island came under Spanish 
control. Its ownership now by Germany 
is likely to accrue to the great advantage 
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of Protestant missions. Certainly the 
courtesies which the German governor 
extended this quartet of workers—Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray, Miss Foss and Miss Palmer 
—promise effective and happy co-opera- 
tion. He was kind enough to entertain 
these missionaries for several days after 
their arrival. The welcome from the na- 
tives, moreover, was so hearty and gen- 
eral as to afford great encouragement. It 
certainly must be a joy to find a soil so 
favorable for a harvest. Another Pacific 
island, Guam, now under United States 
control, is to be the scene of renewed 
earnest missionary labor. Rev. F. M. 
Price, who has been in this country col- 
lecting $35,000 for advanced work there, 
sailed from San Francisco Nov. 1, and is 
now on the ground, meeting with similar 
encouragement, we presume, as_ that 
vouchsafed the workers in Ponape. It 
will pay to keep our eyes upon these far- 
off islands, in which great tnumphs of 
the gospel may be reaped before the new 
century is old. 


pa as One of the most touching 
i moments in the recent 
ae ulaaeesy state convention at Fall 
River of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island was when Mr. Henry M. Moore 
offered prayer in behalf of Z. C. Collins, 
who was being set apart for special serv- 
ice with our troops in the Philippines. 
He sailed Nov. 7 from New York on the 
transport Buford, which carried 1,000 men 
and which makes its way via the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal. Among these 
soldiers there is a good proportion of Mas- 
sachusetts men. Word has come back 
from Mr. Collins in a letter mailed at 
Gibraltar that the early days of the voyage 
proved to him the opportunity for Y. M. 
C. A. work on board the ship, whose of- 
ficers afford every courtesy and whose 
men seem to appreciate the practical and 
spiritual aid which a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary abreast of modern methods can give. 
Before Mr. Collins sailed he held meet- 
ings at Governor’s Island, where no less 
than seventy soldiers expressed a desire 
to lead a Christian life. Such tidings as 
these corroborate Chaplain Miller’s state- 
ments elsewhere in this paper regarding 
the probable fruitfulness of Christian 
work among soldiers. 


While it is said with 
reason that godlessness 
prevails in France, it 
remains true that as great sacrifices are 
made by French Christians for their 
faith as by any people. A writer in the 
Catholic World says that 7,745 French 
missionaries, mostly priests, are laboring 
in foreign missions. More than 100 soci- 
eties in France are engaged in supporting 
them and in educating recruits, and sixty 
of these societies number more than 1,000 
members each. The Society for Foreign 
Missions at Paris maintains about 1,200 
priests, mostly laboring in India, China, 
Japan, Korea and Thibet. It has 340 stu- 
dents in its theological seminary in Paris 
preparing to enter the foreign field, 
which includes twenty-eight provinces 
with thirty-three archbishops and bis- 
hops. The Society of French Jesuits 
maintains 750 missionaries in the Orient, 
with colleges at Beyrout, Cairo and 
Alexandria. In Syria it has about 180 


Foreign [lissions of 
French Catholics 





schools with over 13,000 pupils. The 
French Lazarists have extensive missions 
with schools and colleges throughout the 
east and sixty or more establishments 
and 100 priests in South America. 
Women have also their own societies,, 
maintaining 9,150 French sisters with 
eighty-three establishments in Oriental 
missions. The French Sisters of Charity 
are said to number about 33,000, laboring 
in almost every part of the world. 
French Catholics in 1898 gave, through 
the Lyons Society, about $800,000 for for- 
eign missions. Catholics expend nearly 
$1,000,000 annually to maintain schools in 
Paris alone. While Protestants do not 
affiliate with Roman Catholics in foreign 
missions, they do not question that the 
labors which these statements indicate 
represent a vast amount of self-denying 
service for the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Of the three or four Eng- 
lishmen who made the pro- 
foundest impression on the 
audiences of the International Congrega- 
tional Council last year in Boston, Dr. 


Death of 
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REV. ALFRED CAVE, D. D. 


Cave came last in order, but was not last 
in rank. His address on The Living 
Christ is vividly remembered by many 
who were present that Thursday after- 
noon, Sept. 28, in Tremont Temple. Dr. 
Cave died in London last week on Thurs- 
day, at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-three years. He graduated from 
London University in 1872, was appointed 
professor of Hebrew and philosophy at 
Hackney College in 1880, and made prin- 
cipal and professor of theology in the fol- 
lowing year. He has done valuable serv- 
ice as an author, his Scripture Doctrine 
of Sacrifice being one of the ablest expo- 
sitions of the doctrine of the atonement. 
He was a co-translator into English of 
Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrines, 
But those who heard him in this country 
will recall him as not only an able theo- 
logian but as having the elements of a 
great popular preacher. They heard him 
set forth the living Christ, once known, 
an ideal obtained, a test of all belief, a 
test of all worship, a guide for all con- 
duct, and their enthusiasm broke forth 
in irrepressible and prolonged applause, 
which testified to the master mind that 
portrayed their experience in knowing 
the Son of Man and their longing to know 
Him more fully in loving discipleship. 


Hon. Oscar Straus, twice 

bh Bt ag United States minister 
¥ to Turkey, having re- 

signed his post after a somewhat pro- 
longed leave of absence in this country, 
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will be succeeded, if the Senate confirms 
the presidential nomination, by Hon. 
J. G. A. Leishman, now United States 
mivister to Switzerland. Mr. Straus, in 
an interview in the New York Tribune, 
announces that he only resigned his post 
because tlie mission on which he set out 
to Turkey two and a half years ago has 
reached its “logical conclusion.”’ Either 
he is satisfied with the repeated promises 
of the sultam or else the Administration 
has evidence which it has not made public 
of the disposition of Turkey to pay speed- 
ily the indemnity which the sultan has 
admitted he owes. Such payment is the 


only “logical conclusion” of a mission to 


Turkey undertaken at any time since 1895. 
That Minister Straus has earned the grat- 
itude of the friends and supporters of 
Christian missions in Turkey we would 
be the last to deny. He has in the Erz- 
room case gained consular representation 


- for us at animportant point in the interior, 


but the general principle Turkey seems 
loath to concede, judging by her present 
treatment of Mr. Norton, appointed 
to represent us at Harpoot. He also has 
done well in securing permission to 
rebuild Euphrates College. That Mr. 
Straus has gained from the sultan ac- 
knowledgment that Turkey owes us an 
indemnity is beyond dispute, and for this 
concession: we should be grateful perhaps. 
But the proof of a pudding is in its eating 
and the value of a pledge is in its being 
kept. Mr. Straus is full of praise for the 
support he has had from Secretary Hay. 
The settlement of this claim in the near 
future would mean much to the agents of 
the American Board in Turkey and to the 
trustees and teachers of the college at 
Harpoot which was destroyed. The ques- 
tion now uppermost in the minds of some 
most concerned with the matter is, What 
are the peculiar qualifications of Mr. 
Leishman for the post, and what will be 
his attitude toward the American citizens 
who are missionaries? Latest reports 
from Constantinople indicate that Ger- 
many probably is the Power which is in- 
fluencing the sultan most to delay pay- 
ment. 


Current History 


The United States Senate, 
The Ratification 4» the, 20th, by a vote of 
alta f fifty-five to eighteen, rati- 
fied the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with the 
amendments proposed by the late Senator 
Davis of Minnesota and by Senator For- 
aker of Ohio. Amendments striking out 
the article of the treaty which prohibits 
fortifications, and another reserving the 
right to discriminate in the canal traftic 
in favor of American vessels were de- 
feated. But the treaty as passed con- 
tains in the preamble of Article 2 the 
clause which implies that the United 
States considers the Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty abrogated; and the last paragraph 
of the same article asserts that the 
United States will not be bound by any 
of the preceding articles respecting neu- 
trality in time of war if at any time it 
deems it necessary to defend the interests 
of the United States. 

With the end sought to accomplish by 
this action of the Senate, as we intimated 
at some léngth last week, we have some 
sympathy. But the method determined 
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upon to gain the end seems to us most 
unfortunate, and calculated to bring the 
nation into disrepute. European Powers, 
if the Senate does not change its temper 
and methods, will come to feel that it is 
quite useless for their executive or diplo- 
matic agents to negotiate treaties with 
the United States if, after the treaties 
are agreed upon, as the outcome of mu- 
tual concessions, their carefully matured 
product is to be the football of political 
and sectional champions in the Senate. 
Or, should the treaties happen to pass the 
Senate, the other Powers will not be able 
to determine how long they can count on 
our keeping our share of the bargain, 
should it become common for the Senate 
to abrogate treaties as summarily as the 
Senate would fain now abrogate the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer compact, without any prelim- 
inary definite negotiations on that point 
with Great Britain. So long as the rati- 
fication of a treaty demands a two-thirds 
vote, and so long as any considerable 
number of senators continue to look upon 
our foreign relations and the interests of 
the nation as a whole as of less impor- 
tance than the particular trade interests 
of their state or section, we shall con- 
tinue to suffer such action as the Senate 
has just taken. Itis difficult to determine 
from the editorials and utterances of Brit- 
ish journals and public men just how 
general and deep is the resentment in 
Great Britain over the Senate’s action. 
The Times (London), which in days past 
has often spoken quasi-officially, asserts 
that Great Britain never can accept the 
terms of the treaty as amended. 


The Committee of 
Fifteen, with sev- 
eral substitutes for 
those originally named, the substitutes 
representing as the original appointees 
did not the laboring men of the city, met 
last week, elected officers and mapped 
out a campaign. The president of the 
committee is Mr. William H. Baldwin, 
president of the Long Island Railway, a 
graduate of Harvard, a prominent Unita- 
rian layman, an executive of marked 
ability and highest character, whose en- 
thusiasm and good sense as he takes up 
this important public service show that 
he is a citizen of the metropolis whose 
future career must be reckoned with. 
The secretary is Professor Seligman of 
Columbia University. The committee 
has decided that it will ‘‘institute a 
searching inquiry, uninfluenced by parti- 
san considerations, into the causes of the 
present alarming increase of gambling 
and the social evil, and to collect such ev- 
idence as shall establish the connections 
between existing conditions and those 
persons who, in the last analysis, are re- 
sponsible for these conditions.” It will 
publish the results of such investigation; 
promote legislation at Albany which will 
render it less difficult to reach offenders; 
and suggest and promote the provision of 
more wholesome conditions of life and 
environment, in order to lessen the al- 
lurements and incentives to vice and 
crime. 


The Anti-vice Campaign 
in New York 


The Tammany investigation committee 
has made the “bluff” of ordering all 
gambling places in the eity closed, and 
for a time they may be. An obstruction 
to any punishment of vice and crime in 
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New York has been removed by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s summary removal of 
A. B. Gardiner, a Tammany henchman, 
from the office of district attorney, and 
the appointment in his stead of E. A. 
Philbin, an anti-Tammany Democrat, 
formerly member of the State Board of 
Charities, whose morals and intellectual 
powers are such that he may be counted 
upon to keep his oath of office and make 
his department a terror to evil-doers. 


The premature death of 
Hon. Roger Wolcott, ex-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, last 
week by typhoid fever, has touched the 
heart of the people of the commonwealth 
more deeply than any death since that of 
Phillips Brooks. Mr. Wolcott was one of 
those rare men to whom the word “‘ beau- 
tiful” could be fitly applied. Men of all 
classes of the community instinctively 
recognized the harmony between exterior 
grace and inward purity and whiteness of 
soul. He inspired something more than 
admiration, he won the affection and 
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reverence of men; and as. he went about 
the state, the nation or the world on 
private or public errands, his fellow-citi- 
zens felt that he was as fine an incarna- 
tion as they possessed of the scholar in 
politics and of the American sovereign, 
self-ruling and self-ruled. No place in 
the public service to which he might have 
aspired would have been deemed beyond 
his desert by the people of Massachusetts, 
and they had set him apart for service 
of the state in national councils in due 
time. Consequently their loss now is 
unusually poignant. To him while living 
preachers, educators and civic reformers 
instinctively turned to point a moral when 
urging youth of character, property and 
culture to plunge into the stream of pol- 
itics and breast its eddies and treacherous 
currents if thereby the state may be 
saved. Now they no more have his liv- 
ing example, only his memory, and their 
sorrow is deep and loss great. In the 
pulpits, in the press, in the homes and on 
the streets of Massachusetts during the 
past few days there has been but one 
note, that of sorrow. But it has had an 
undertone of joy, joy that the state still 
can breed such a man, and delight in mu- 
tual recognition of virtue when it has 
been incarnate. 
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The result of the two 

sage os aes days’ sessions of the 
anew National Civic Feder. 

ation was expressed in a series of resolu- 
tions and in the appointment of a com- 
mittee of twelve persons, representing 
equally the interests of labor and capital, 
“to formulate a general plan of concilia- 
tion.” The thoughtof the conference was 
expressed in substance as follows: em- 
ployers and wage-earners should enter 
into annual or semi-annual contracts ; all 
industries in the United States should es- 
tablish boards of conciliation within the 
several and varied interests, to which all 
difficulties not readily adjusted be re- 
ferred for settlement; inasmuch as the 
time is not ripe for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and as present systems of arbitra- 
tion do not fully meet the requirements 
of the different interests involved, a com- 
mittee of twelve should be appointed to 
formulate some plan for universal adop- 
tion and to bring about an era of peace 
and prevent strikes. This committee 
should have power to appoint other com- 
mittees representing the various trades, 
industries and professions. The confer- 
ence insisted that the time for any kind 
of arbitration is not after a strike has 
been inaugurated, but before, and that in 
general there is no better way to settle 
labor difficulties than by bringing the 
disagreeing parties together to discuss 
them face to face and in a spirit of fair- 
ness and justice. Although the confer- 
ence was not very largely attended, it 
was noteworthy for the men who took 
part in it, for the papers read, the ad- 
dresses made and for the spirit of cour- 
tesy and frankness with which men crit- 
icised each other. United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Wright and President 
Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor were heard with much interest. 
Neither of them approves compulsory 
arbitration, at least in present condi- 
tions; Mr. Gompers is bitterly opposed to 
it. He declared that ‘labor has an abso- 
lute right to strike when, how and where 
it pleases,” and of course without any re- 
gard to the inconvenience to which iv 
may put society or the destruction it may 
wreak on capital. By no one was he 
criticised more severely than by Mr. 
Hugh H. Lusk of New Zealand, whose 
report of the workings of a compulsory 
arbitration law in that country was by 
far the most interesting paper read be- 
fore the conference. Mr. Lusk accounted 
for Mr. Gompers’s position on the ground 
of ignorance. He set forth clearly the 
advantages of the law in New Zealand, 
and said that it is soon to be adopted in 
other states belonging to the Australian 
federation. It conserves the interests of 
labor, of capital and of society. Yet he 
confessed that he does not see just how 
in present conditions a similar law can 
be made effective in the United States. 
His fear is lest the courts be controlled 
by wealth. The Indiana law, by which, 
through a kind of voluntary arbitration 
brought about by the pressure of public 
opinion and under legal forms, the re- 
sults of compulsory arbitration are se- 
cured, was explained by Mr. Taylor of 
that state. Such conferences as this do a 
vast deal to clear the air and prepare the 
way for legislation or, better still, for a 
public sentiment which will demand jus- 
tice, not only for the empk- yer of labor 
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and his employee, but for society as 
well. 


Ex President Cleve- 
land, in a much- 
quoted article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, has diagnosed the condition of the 
Democratic party and prescribed for its 
cure. In brief it is this: the elimination 
of populism and the restoration of the 
rank and file to control im party councils. 
Mr. Bryan, in his brief reply telegraphed 
from Lincoln, it seems to us is quite 
right in reminding Mr. Cleveland that 
the history of the past two campaigns in- 
dicates more share of the rank and file of 
the democracy in shaping its policy than 
was ever noticeable in the days when Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Gorman and 
Mr. Hill shaped its course. Mr. Bryan 
has represented nothing if not the upris- 
ing of the rank and file against the 
conservatism of the party as led by Mr. 
Cleveland, and it has been precisely the 
populistic radical features of the Chicago 
and Kansas City platforms of 1896 and 
1900 which have given Mr. Bryan what- 
ever strength he may have had in the 
West and Interior. 

Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in a letter 
to the New York Evening Post, has is- 
sued a call to Republicans of the Bout- 
well, Edmunds, Hoar, Harrison type to 
enroll themselves for action within the 
party which will put an end to the fight- 
ing in the Philippines, and bring about 
concession to the Filipinos of more lib- 
erty than the Administration is willing 
to concede now. Ex-President Harrison’s 
recent speech at the University of Michi- 
gan is the text for Dr. Cuyler’s charac- 
teristic trumpet call. 


Political Prescriptions 


The success of the 
Boer raids into Cape 
Colony, General Kitchener’s call for more 
mounted troops, Lord Salisbury’s gloomy 
speech and the abandonment of the 
Thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral have contributed to make the holi- 
day season in Great Britain less joyous 
than it promised to be when the month 
began, though nothing like as sad as it 
was a year ago. General De Wet of the 
Boer army certainly is revealing audacity 
and strategical skill of the highest order. 
Letters from South Africa tell of deep 
hatred of Great Britain among the Dutch 
in Cape Colony, and of the most intense 
feeling on the part of the women, such 
Christian women, for example, as those of 
the famous Murray family, of which 
Rev. Andrew Murray is the best known. 
Even as in the Southin the United States 
the most bitter enemies of the North, 
the least reconciled of the population, 
were the women who lost kith and kin, 
so it is in South Africa now and will be 
for long years to come. 


Gloom in Great Britain 


The joint note stating the 

china informe’ basis on which the Powers 
Y are prepared to deal diplo- 

matically with China was signed by all 
the foreign ministers in Peking on Dec. 
22, and by this time probably is in the 
hands of the dynasty, having been trans- 
mitted by Li Hung Chang and Prince 
Ching. The minister of China to the 
United States, Wu Ting Fang, thinks the 
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terms are hard, but likely to be accepted, 
as ‘‘China is prepared to meet the Pow- 
ers half way.” The note, after enumer- 
ating the counts in the indictment against 
China—the murder of the German minis- 
ter, the attack on and siege of the lega- 
tions, the murder of the chancellor of the 
Japanese legation, the desecration of for- 
eign cemeteries and the destruction of 
life and property of foreigners in Peking 
and the provinces—proceeds to name the 
“irrevocable conditions”? necessary to 
expiate the crimes committed and to pre- 
vent their recurrence. The United States 
objected to the use of the word ‘“‘irrev- 
ocable” in the last clause of the pream- 
ble of the note and so instructed Minister 
Conger, but he, either intentionally or 
through an error in the transmission of 
the cipher message or by its mistransla- 
tion, has committed us along with the 
other Powers to the use of the word, with 
all that it implies. 

The terms imposed; in brief, are these: 
dispatch to Berlin of an extraordinary 
commission to express contrition for the 
murder of the German minister and the 
erection in Peking on the spot where he 
was assassinated of a monument, with in- 
scriptions expressing contrition ; the se- 
verest punishment for guilty officials ; sus- 
pension for five years of all official exam- 
inations in all cities where foreigners 
have been massacred or subjected to 
cruel treatment; honorable reparation 
to Japan for the murder of her repre- 
sentative ; the érection of expiatory mon- 
uments in all foreign cemeteries that 
have been desecrated; the maintenance 
of the interdiction of the importation of 
arms and materials used exclusively in 
the manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion ; equitable indemnities for the gov- 
ernments, companies and individuals and 
the native Chinese (serving foreigners) 
who have suffered in property or person, 
China to adopt financial measures satis- 
factory to the Powers for the purpose of 
guaranteeing payment of the indemni- 
ties; the right to maintain legation 
guards and put the diplomatic quarter in 
defensible condition ; the destruction of 
forts which might obstruct free com- 
munication between Peking and the sea; 
the right of military occupation of cer- 
tain points in China; China to publish 
broadcast an imperial decree prohibiting 
membership in any anti-foreign society 
and holding subordinate officials strictly 
responsible for the maintenance of order, 
under the penalty of removal from office 
and permanent disqualification from office 
or honor; China to negotiate amend- 
ments to commercial treaties and navi- 
gation now in force, whieh will afford 
greater facilities for trade; China to re- 
form the administration of her foreign 
office and modify her court ceremonial 
concerning the reception of foreign rep- 
resentatives. Until the Chinese govern- 
ment has complied with these conditions 
to the satisfaction of the Powers, they 
cannot promise to cease occupying Peking 
or the province of Chi-li. 

The chief opportunity for dissension 
among the Powers, now that this initial 
step has been taken, will grow out 
of determining the size of the indemni- 
ties dive the several countries. The 
United States, in case the dispute be- 
comes serious, it is said, will favor refer- 
ence to an arbitration tribunal created in 











conformity to the provisions of the treaty 
of The Hague. 





1900 


There is a phrase of Carlyle’s that rises: 
to the surface by memory’s aid as one 
faces the task of appraising a year which 
though nominally of the new century is 
in truth of the old. “The curtains of 
Yesterday,” he said, ‘‘¢rop down, the cur- 
tains of Tomorrow roll up; but Yesterday 
and Tomorrow both are,” 

All that has been typical of the century 
dying has been explicit in the life of the 
year that is dying. All that is to be in 
the life of the cencury dawning has been 
implicit, to a degree, at least, in the life of 
the dying year. If for the many it has 
been a year richer in material possessions, 
freer in its rationalism, less obedient to- 
authority, more insistent on nationalism, 
more concerned about social betterment 
than individual salvation, it has but been 
a year typical of the century as a whole, 
compared with previous centuries. If 
for the few, those, as Professor Griggs 
would say, “‘on the advancing margin ”’ of 
life, it has been a year of fairer distribu- 
tion of income and wealth, of a renais- 
sance of the rights of feeling, will and 
imagination, of re-enthronement of ideal- 
ism as a philosophy of life, of optimism 
based on a theory of God and the uni- 
verse which postulates love, and of hopes 
for international relations which shall be 
founded on fraternity and when disputes 
occur be arbitrated by courts rather than 
by weapons, then it has been a year typi- 
cal of the century which is to come. 

That, as the century dies, voices of de- 
spair and pessimism arise like those of 
William Watson and Frederick Harrison 
in England, Goldwin Smith in Canada 
and E. L. Godkin in the United States is 
not surprising. It has always been so at 
such a time. Nor can it be denied that 
the enormous increase of wealth of the 
last half of the century, through man’s 
application of science to the harnessing 
of nature’s forces and exploitation of her 
resources, has sorely tempted many men 
to be carnal, worldly-minded, comforta- 
ble, lax in habits and sordid in ideals, and 
satisfied with the visible things of life. 
Philosophic materialism wanes, but prac- 
tical materialism abides. Few are the 
great poets, theologians, reformers born 
since 1850 in either Europe or America. 

He would be a bold man who would 
say that the Christian Church—despite 
all its multiplication of agencies during 
the century, despite the extension of its 
horizon and the breadth of its message, 
despite ethical and philanthropic agencies 
which it either directly supports or in- 
directly fosters—has kept pace in adapta- 
tion of means to ends with the great so- 
called secular institutions of society, or ~ 
that the devotion of the rank and file of 
its members to their ideals is as intense 
or martyrlike in spirit as the devotion of 
the man of science to his life work, or 
as zealous as the man of business in his 
accumulation of wealth. 

Nevertheless, no one who contrasts the 
present scale of private beneficence to- 
public ends, or the bold individual or or- 
ganized criticism of national! and munic- 
ipal government, or the altered tone of 
the universities and colleges toward re- 
ligion, or the professions of statesmen: 
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that growth in nationalism is but for 
greater and nobler internationalism, with 
past stinginess of the wealthy, past indif- 
ference and impotence of the citizen in 
the face of national and municipal misgov- 
ernment, with the agnosticism or cynicism 
of men of education and culture in the 
°70’s, or with brutal avowals of selfish 
nationalism such as Bismarck gloried 
in, without realizing that as we enter 
the new century we have grounds for 
optimism. 

Science in the coming century is to be 
none the less useful in creating wealth, 
in saving life, in determining sound meth- 
ods of study and in maintaining standards 
of intellectual honesty. But she is to be 
more modest in the presence of her sisters 
—philosophy and theology. Democracy 
also must learn that form is less than 
substance, and that perchance in order to 
have more real individualism there must 
for a time be less of it; that republican- 
ism is but a stage, not an end. 

To the historian who writes fifty years 
hence, with his juster perspective, much 
that now seems important in the history 
of 1900 will seem unimportant, and much 
that seems unimportant may seem im- 
portant. But even now it is apparent 
that the clash between the Occident with 
its Oriental ally—Japan—and China, the 
British parliamentary sanction of the 
organic law of the Australian Common- 
wealth, the forced extinction of the 
Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free 
State, the declaration of the Anglo-Ger- 
man understandihg, the coming to the 
throne in Italy of a king who will rule as 
well as govern, the drawing together of 
Spain and the Latin-American countries, 
and the refusal of the American elector- 
ate to repudiate the expansion policy of 
the Administration, so far as declared, are 
events which will be of more than tem- 
porary significance. 

It is yet too early to predict the net re- 
sult of the dramatic and unparalleled 
events in China—the inevitable outcome 
of the intrusion of aliens. The history of 
the affair is already so marred by inhu- 
manities, thieving and jealousy on the 
part of the Occidentals that it would be 
futile to hope for further extension of 
Occidental influence in China as the re- 
sult of the anti-foreign uprising and its 
punishment were it not believed that the 
warrior at his best is inferior in civilizing 
influence to the traders, missionaries and 
educators who in this case preceded him 
and will fellow him. 

Parliamentary sanction of the Austra- 
lian federation’s organic law has made 
possible plans for setting up, on the first 
day of the new century, a new self-gov- 
erning—in all but name—democracy in 
the South Pacific, whose inhabitants are 
mainly of English and Celtic stock, 


- drawn from Great Britain; whose or- 


ganic law is a blend of the best results of 
representative government up to date; 
whose fervid patriotism for British im- 
perial interests has been displayed in 
such a marked fashion in the South A fri- 
can war, a fact of more than ordinary 
import as one studies the map of Asia 
and notes the relative position of Aus- 
tralia to India and China. Nor are signs 
wanting at the present time that with 
the birth of the new nation, for that is 
what it practically is, the tie with Great 
Britain being: chiefly sentimental and 


loosely legal, creates a new factor in in- 
ternational politics so far as they have to 
do with the South Pacific. In due time, 
as sure as the sun rises and sets, the 
lesser islands of the South Pacific will 
seek the: protection of the largest one, 
namely Australia, and Russia and other 
rivals of Great Britain in Asia must 
reckon on the will of the ever-growing 
Australian democracy in days of peril 
to the motherland and the empire. 

The outcome of the race and types of 
civilization contest in South Africa it is 
unsafe to predict. After a year of varia- 
tions of emotion, varying from placid self- 
sufficiency to desperate hope, from dogged 
tenacity to tumultuous joy, and then to 
resolute reaping of the fruits of seeming 
success, the vast empire with its tremen- 
dous resources poured out in man and 
treasure closes the year not quite certain 
whether it has the right to congratulate 
itself on victory. 

Legally, the Transvaal Republic and the 
Orange Free State no longer exist as of 
yore, and President Kruger is an exile, 
futilely begging from palace door to pal- 
ace door in Europe fora crumb of com- 
fort in the way of aid. But at the same 
time South Africa seethes with disloy- 
alty to the British crown, even in Na 
tal and the Cape Colony. The superior 
mobility, courage and marksmanship of 
the Boer guerilla forces and the mas- 
terly generalship of De Wet, plus the aid 
of the Boer non-combatants, are making 
the British military record of late rather 
disheartening to the British majority, and 
at the same time stimulating to that re- 
spectable minority made up of Tories and 
Liberals who from the first have opposed 
the war as unnecessary and unwise. 

To a discriminating observer it became 
apparent two years ago that Germany 
and Great Britain had come to an agree- 
ment respecting African partition. This 
year has shown that the understanding 
goes even further, governing Asiatic 
policy as well. Each partner to this 
natural compact gains, Germany prob- 
ably the most just now, although it 
would be difficult to overestimate the re- 
lief Lord Salisbury must have felt all 
through the expensive and testing South 
African war to know that he had an ally 
at hand if Russia and France endeavored 
to take advantage of Great Britain’s 
peril. There are some signs that the 
United States, if not a formal, is at least 
an intelligent and sympathizing silent 
partner in this understanding, although 
during the negotiations relative te Chi- 
na’s future government the United States 
has been the most influential—and finally 
successful—opponent of the harsh puni- 
tive policy for which Germany originally 
stood. 

The assassination of King-Humbert of 
Italy by an anarchist has brought to the 
throne his son, Victor Emmanuel III., 
hitherto known as a youth with scholarly 
tastes, and supposedly of weak character. 
Never was a nation more delightfully 
surprised than when Italy found that its 
new sovereign was a man of will as well 
as thought; that he intended to rule as 
well as govern; that under him the execu- 
tive would not cringe to the legislative 
department; and that underneath his 
quiet exterior burned fires of passionate 
love of country and devotion to Italian 
national ideals which made him nobly 
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eloquent when such an occasion as his 
coronation gave him the chance to voice 
them. Even prior to his coming to the 
throne the national finances had begun to 
mend, and the year has just closed with 
a surplus. The papacy. already, by its 
wails, has revealed its swift recognition 
that the relations of the Quirinal and the 
Vatican, by reason of the new ruler, will 
be none the less strained than in the past, 
and, if anything, more so. This might be 
‘expected from a son whose mother’s 
prayer for her dead husband was treated 
with such whimsical contumely by the 
papal authorities. 

That Spain should thrive better freed 
from Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines is not surprising when it is recalled 
how steady was the drain of her youth, 
and how large a percentage of her possi- 
ble revenue found its way into the pock- 
ets of self-seeking civil and avaricious ec- 
clesiastical officials. That now, when she 
is impotent politically or military wise to 
shape the destiny of her former posses- 
sions in Central and South America; they 
should be turning toward her for leader- 
ship in forming a union calculated to fos- 
ter more intimate trade relations be- 
tween Spain and themselves, and to pro- 
tect them against the suspected designs 
of the United States, is an interesting 
and significant proceeding. But it is 
based on misapprehension of the pur- 
poses of the United States. Inasmuch as 
our legislators and traders have only to 
exercise ordinary sense to make the 
United States a competitor for the trade 
of South America whom Germany and 
Great Britain cannot meet, much less 
Spain, it is not probable that this new al- 
liance, based chiefly on sentiment, will 
last long or be very influential in shaping 
Latin-American history. And yet it may 
be. 
The emphatic decision of the American 
electorate of the United States to re-elect 
Mr. McKinley and re-defeat Mr. Bryan 
was one that meant much to the nation and 
to the world. It was a verdict prompted 
by a variety of motives; influenced some- 
what by the characters of the two men 
and the men they would gather about 
them as advisers; and one which, if ana- 
lyzed as to its sectional and class bearings, 
reveals clearly that the balance of power 
in the nation now is with the states be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
and with the householders, farmers and 
business men of the nation. Continuity 
of foreign policy, safe and honest domes- 
tic financial administration and stability 
of contracts are assured. New national 
duties and responsibilities growing out of 
the war with Spain are to be met with 
characteristic Anglo-Saxon common sense 
and opportunism rather than with French 
doctrinarianism or with German :igidity. 

Such are the main events of the year. 
Of less importance, but of consilerable 
significance, have been the re-election of 
President Diaz of Mexico for a sixth 
term as president, but virtual dictator ; 
the defeat of the monopolist Reid in 
Newfoundland and the regain by the peo- 
ple of their own bodies and souls; the 
overwhelming: victory of the Liberal 
party in Canada, led by Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, after a campaign not absolutely 
devoid of aspects which point to increased 
racial bitterness in the Dominion; the 
tactful-and wise visit of Queen Victoria 
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to Ireland, the return by the British 
electorate of the coalition ministry led 
by Lord Salisbury, thus indorsing in the 
main the ministry’s course in South Af- 
rica; the successive parliamentary in- 
dorsements of the coalition ministry in 
France, which has enabled the republic 
to weather storms which in other days 
would have followed such reforms as 
Premier Waldeck Rousseau has already 
wrought in the army and as he plans to 
work in the relations of church and state ; 
the adoption by the German Parliament 
of the emperor’s plans for doubling the 
imperial navy ; the rejection by the Swiss 
people by a referendum vote of the plan 
to apply the principle of proportional 
representation to the election of the pop- 
~ ular parliamentary body ; the persistence 
of the rivalry between Germans and 
Czechs in Austria, which adds to the 
perplexity of Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
already burdened life; the betrothal of 
the young queen of Holland to a German 
prince; the comparative inaction of the 
sultan of Turkey either for good or ill, 
his craft still fending off payment of the 
American indemnity due since 1895; the 
loan of $17,000,000 to Persia by Russia, 
interest being guaranteed by certain cus- 
toms receipts, and the transaction as a 
whole indicating the trend of Russian 
diplomacy ; the strenuous efforts of Brit- 
ish officials and American philanthropists 
to mitigate the horrors of famine and 
bubonic plague in India ; the Russian oc- 
cupation of territory at Masampo, Korea, 
with all that it implies in increasing 
Russian power in the Hermit Kingdom ; 
and last, but not least, the recall of Mar- 
quis Ito to the premiership of the Mika- 
do’s Cabinet, on the basis of partial, if 
not entire, recognition of the principle 
of responsible party government in Ja- 
pan’s political life. Japan’s superb mili- 
tary record in the campaign against the 
Chinese, and the humane conduct of her 
generals and statesmen, putting to shame 
by the contrast the decrees and acts of 
most of the Christian Powers, must also 
be included. 

In ecclesiastical, religious and theo- 
logical realms of activity the most not- 
able events have been the union of the 
Free Church of Scotland and the United 
Church of Scotland, the Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference in New York city, 
the granting of lay representation in the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the vote of the pres- 
byteries of the Presbyterian Church 
(North) in this country ordering either a 
revision of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith or a restatement of belief, the 
excommunication of Tolstoi from the 
Greek Church and St. George Mivart 
from the Roman Catholic Church for 
heresy and contumacy, the rejection of 
Congressman Roberts of Utah by the 
House of Representatives for polygamous 
relations, the movement of Roman Cath- 
olic laymen in the United States toward 
federation for gaining church ends, and 
the sufferings and martyrdom of Chris- 
tian missionaries and converts in China. 
Each of these events has its peculiar 
significance for the future, patent to the 
thoughtful, As we point out elsewhere, 
the rate of mortality among theologians 
and ecclesiastics has been unusually high 
this year. 

Man’s creative powers have found ex- 
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pression during the year in such a blend- 
ing of architecture, the fine and the ap- 
plied arts as stood on the banks of the 
Seine and made the Paris Exposition last 
summer the Mecca of thousands of ,tray- 
elers from all parts of the world. Paris 
also has been the recipient of creditable 
works of art by American sculptors, the 
gifts of women and school children of the 
United States, commemorating the vir- 
tues and achievements of comrades in 
arms and fellow-patriots, George Wash- 
ington and Marquis de Lafayette. 

The opening of the great drainage 
canal at Chicago connecting the waters 
of Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
River, the signing of contracts and the 
beginning of work on systems of under- 
ground electric transportation in the 
great capitals of London and New York, 
the projectors and capitalists in both in- 
stances being Americans, the preliminary, 
necessary steps for the construction of 
the isthmian canal connecting the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans, and the steady 
pushing on of the great Siberian railway 
under Russian auspices—all have testi- 
fied to the energy and conquering power 
of men, by which obstacles that only a 
few years ago would have been deemed 
unsurmountable are how treated as 
naught. As the century closes man has 
no doubt of his power to subdue and con- 
trol nature. The problem of the next cen- 
tury is whether he can learn to subdue 
himself, enriched with spoils of wealth 
and living in comfort that his forefathers 
never dreamed of. 

The creative energy of men has been 
seen, too, in the sudden expansion of lit- 
erature judged quantitatively. Never 
were such enormous editions of periodi- 
cals printed or so many books, and never 
was so much literature of a sort pur- 
chased as during the past year. Publish- 
ers have vied with each other in produc- 
ing handsome and expensive editions of 
the classics, and they too have been ab- 
sorbed. But when the new product asa 
whole is surveyed, while the average is 
high, the books that stand out supreme 
are difficult to name. The immense cir- 
culation of novels descriptive of colonial 
life in early America, or of rustic life in 
New England or New York, tells of a 
popular taste, which may care little for 
poetry, or the philosophy of history, or 
the essay. Eliminate from the list of all 
the books of the past year, the informa- 
tional books, the new biographies of men 
like Milton and Cromwell, and the au- 
thorized biographies of Huxley and Phil- 
lips Brooks, a poem and play like Stephen 
Phillips’s Herod, and it would be unsafe 
to prophesy long life for the output. Of 
literature of information the world never 
had so much. Of literature of inspira- 
tion it often has had more freshly drawn 
from the fountains of idealism. 

The list of deaths of distinguished men 
and women during the year is unusually 
long, and while there is no great person- 
ality like Gladstone or Bismarck on the 
list, nevertheless the roll is impressive. 
Of theologians and Biblical scholars, 
William Henry Green of Princeton, Ed- 
wards A. Park of Andover, C. C. Everett 
of Harvard, Frederick Godet of Nev- 
chatel, Willibald Beyschlag of Halle, and 
Alfred Cave and James Martineau of 
London are the most notable. Of writers 


on philosophy and science, James Marti- 
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neau and St. George Mivart of London, 
Henry Sidgwick of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and F. Max Miiller of Oxford Uni- 
versity, the Duke of Argyll and Nietzsche, 
the German iconoclast, are no more. 

Of men of letters, the name that towers 
above all others is that of John Ruskin, 
with R. D. Blackmore far below, and he 
much above the others, Of artists, Fred- 
erick E. Church, Munkaesy, the Hunga- 
rian, and Sir Arthur Sullivan are most 
missed. Of statesmen to pass on, by far 
the largest figures were Count Muraviev, 
the Russian minister of foreign affairs, 
and Hon. John Sherman, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State in the presidential Cabinet of the 
United States, while Count Vincent de 
Benedetti and Martinez Campos repre- 
sented in their day considerable power in 
French and Spanish public affairs. The 
British bench has lost Baron Russell, the 
lord chief justice, and American ranks of 
jurists are weaker for the death of Hon. 
E, J. Phelps, professor of law and diplo- 
mat. Of warriors dead, General Jou- 
bert the Boer leader, Osman Pasha, and 
Admiral Philip, U. 8. N., were the ablest. 
Of the great captains of industry and 
commerce which the United States de- 
velops with a fecundity unknown else- 
where, the mightiest of the dead were 
C. P. Huntington and Henry Villard. 

Of great preachers, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in France mourns Pere Henri 
Didon and in this country “‘ Father” Mc- 
Glynn. The Jews of the United States 
have lost their great theologian and 
leader, Rabbi Isaac Wise. A striking 
figure in New England Unitarianism goes 
with the death of Cyrus A. Bartol, and 
the same can be said of the Universalists 
by reason of the death of R. H. Pullman. 

Congregationalists, as they survey the 
year, note more than the usual number of 
gaps. RichardS. Storrs and A. J. F. Beh- 
rends of Brooklyn, Professors Park and 
Churchill of Andover, George W. Field of ° 
Bangor, George Leon Walker of Hart- 
ford, Thomas K. and Charles Beecher— 
last of the famous Beecher family to de- 
part—Edward G. Porter and Henry A. 
Hazen of Boston, and Cyrus Hamlin and 
M. L. Gordon, veterans of the mission 
field in Turkey and Japan, are on the roll. 
Nor should such eminent and devoted 
educators, of the denomination, as Miss 
Sarah Porter of Farmington, President 
Cravath of Fisk University and Prof. 
Joseph Emerson of Beloit be overlooked. 
They preached by their lives in persuasive 
and pervasive ways. 

After such a retrospect it is well for 
chronicler and reader to seek inspiration 
in prayer, and who can better voice it 
than the New England prophet—Whit- 
tier? 

Our fathers’ God! From out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 


To thank Thee for the era done 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 
We thank Thee ; but withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save— 
The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought or sold! 


O make Thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of our righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old. 
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What Encouragement Has This 
Year Given to the Christian 
Church 


Not much in some respects at first 
glance. There have been no great re- 
vivals of reiigion. Few or no new open- 
ings for the gospel have proved available. 
The demon of war seems to have forced 
the angel of peace far into the back- 
ground for the time being, and such mis- 
sionary successes as have been gained 
elsewhere have been offset by the sudden, 
tragic and still continued interruption 
of missions in China. These facts, taken 
alone and hastily considered, seem de- 
pressing rather than encouraging. 

But they illustrate only one side of the 
year’s history, and even, regarded by 
themselves, they have a brighter side. 
The warfare of the year has awakened 
more than ever before the hostility of in- 
telligent, and especially of Christian, 
people towards war. Even admitting, as 
many do, that war may be righteous and 
necessary, the disposition to limit the 
proper causes, the duration and the sever- 
ity of warfare and to insist upon an in- 
creasingly determined exhaustion of all 
peaceable means of settling international 
difficulties before allowing war to begin, 
is growing more generally and rapidly 
than ever and no longer may be disre- 
garded. It will be much harder to enter 
upon war hereafter because of the his- 
tory of this year. 

Furthermore, the signal disaster to 
missions has its encouragements. It has 
revealed afresh the loyalty, the actual 
martyr spirit, of the missionaries. It has 
demonstrated the substantial quality of 
their work and the fidelity of the native 
converts. It has assured the world of 
the solidity, permanence and power of 
missions, by a terrible object lesson, in- 
deed, yet convincingly. The several crit- 
icisms offered have provoked the sturdi- 
est voluntary tributes from impartial ob- 
servers in positions enabling them to 


judge. Moreover, the whole Christian 
Church has been aroused afresh. Its 
missionary zeal has been quickened. 


Today it stands behind its missionaries 
more united, more determined, more lib- 
eral, more confident in God than ever. 

Thus the year has by no means failed 
of encouragement to the Christian, quite 
apart from that which he may rightfully 
draw from his conscious personal prog- 
ress and from the gains witnessed in his 
own church and community. There are 
also a growing tolerance of differences 
of opinion about unessential matters of 
religion, a heartier spirit of fellowship 
and co-operation between Christians of 
different names, and a more pervasive de- 
sire to enter into the new century with 
loins girded for more vigorous and con- 
secrated endeavor. 

If all these grounds of encouragement 
prove insufficient, one must be despond- 
ent indeed. But even such a one will be 
cheered if he compare the condition and 
opportunities of the Church of Christ 
this year with those of the opening year 
of the closing century. Such a compar- 
ison will reveal irresistibly that the last 
year of the hundred has been in many re- 
spects its most cheering. 





The British Wesl2yans started out to raise 
:a] million guinea Twentieth Century Fund. 
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The deficit at present is £164,571, and judging 
from the editorial in the Methodist Times the 
point has been reached where denominational 
pride rather than spontaneous love for the 
causes to be aided must be counted upon to 
raise the remainder of the fund if it is raised 
at a'l. 





In Brief 


The Congregationalist has not for several 
years given to its readers an extended serial 
story. Our space has been regarded as too val- 
uable, unless a story could be found of com- 
manding interest and also suited to the pur- 
pose for which the paper is published. We 
believe we have found such a story, and its 
publication will begin with the nextissue. Its 
title is Old Bowen’s Legacy and its author is 
Edwin Asa Dix. Of his latest story, Deacon 
Bradbury, published early this year by the 
Century Company, several editions have al- 
ready been sold. In his portrayal of country 
character Mr. Dix has shown as great skill 
and as keen appreciation as Miss Wilkins or 
the author of Eben Holden. We assure our 
readers that they are to have a story of great 
interest and power which will especially ap- 
peal to those familiar with country life in 
New England. 





Happy new century! 





‘More fields are wanted, not more men,” is 
the message of a missionary replying to offers 
of ministers to go to a Western state. But 
the real want is for men who make fields. 





Dr. Bickersteth’s successor as Bishop of 
Exeter will be Dr. Herbert Ryle, president of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, a broad-minded 
evangelical, who will be a Protestant prelate 
and not a Romanist in disguise. 





Mr. Sankey, after a most successful tour in 
Great Britain, has returned to this country. 
He plans to establish a school for the training 
of soloists who can take up the form of Chris- 
tian work in which he has been so successful. 





Many special announcements of the plans of 
The Congregationalist are being made upon 
the December calendars of our churches. We 
do not think that any pastor makes a mistake 
when he recognizes the vital relation of this 
journal to his own work. 





The statement of Chaplain Miller in another 
column that saloon keepers in the Philippines 
strongly advocate the abolition of the army 
canteen ought to have careful consideration 
of those reformers who seek the same object 
with a different purpose. 





The mummy of a daughter of Rameses II. 
was recently sold in London for ten guineas, 
and the impropriety and bad taste of the trans- 
action leads the Spectator to remark: “One 
does not like to think of Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander buying the remains of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 





Dr. Stoecker, former court chaplain, in de- 
bating the Chinese situation in the German 
Reichstag last week, remarked that he was in- 
formed by friends now in Peking that the 
real reason of the animosity of the empress 
dowager to the Emperor of China was be- 
eause the latter was at heart a Christian. 
Count Waldersee, head of the German forces 
in Peking, is an intimate friend of Dr. 
Stoecker. 


After full consideration the trustees of An- 
dover Seminary have decided that it is not 
expedient for them to take any steps toward 
the removal of the seminary to Cambridge. 
Yet if some man or men of wealth, believing 
that in the new century the adequate equip- 
ment of Congregational ministers will require 
closer relations with a great university, should 
advocate removal with the right argument we 
presume the trustees would listen attentively. 
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In the discussion concerning the federation 
of benevolent societies it is well to remem- 
ber that the General Association of Ver- 
mont has proposed a plan quite similar to 
that of the committee of nine, only it is lim- 
ited to the five home societies. This Yermont 
proposition has been unanimously indorsed 
by the General Asseciation of Southern Cali- 
fornia, by Maine and Washington, and no 
state or local body of churches thus far has 
expressed any dissent from it. 





Bishop Potter of New York city, in an ad- 
dress on Civic Righteousness, given in New 
York recently, said that the thing that dis- 
heartened him most as he faced the task 
of aiding in the cleansing of the metropolis 
was the pessimism and unbelief in the su- 
premacy of good over evil which he meets 
with as he talks to men whom he has a right 
to count upon as allies. Such despair he 
brands as rank infidelity, whether uttered by 
nominal Christians or not. 





Rev. E. S. Hume returned a few weeks ago 
to his missionary labors in India. Just be- 
fore leaving, he made an address in Center 
Church, New Haven, Ct. He described the 
building of a church edifice in Bombay as a 
dream on which he loved to dwell. At the 
close of the address, Dr. Newman Smyth, the 
pastor, prayed that the dream might be real- 
ized. Before he sailed, the amount needed, 
$10,000, was given by members of the congre- 
gation and placed in the bank at Mr. Hume’s 
disposal. 





Rev. John Hunter, D. D., of Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, Glasgow, preaching to 
his flock on the recent United Free Church 
compact, expressed gratification with it as a 
whole but regretted that the basis of union 
between the two Presbyterian churches had 
not been a simple creed. He thinks that a 
Free Church and progressive theology are 
correlatives. But he foresees no hope of any 
free and large development of Christian truth 
on the basis of the Westminster Confession. 
He therefore hopes that the United Church 
will feel bound soon to bring its formularies 
into harmony with its real beliefs. 





There was one part of the life record of the 
brilliant, original divine who passed away 
recently—Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol—which must 
not go unnoted now that he is being mourned. 
His love for Horace Bushnell and Bushnell’s 
love for him and their mutual catholicity of 
spirit, as revealed in the correspondence which 
passed between them, is one of the choicest 
recorded in the annals of the church. If you 
are weary of the ephemeral and the new in 
current print, and long to taste of the real and 
abiding, get the life of Bushnell by his daugh- 
ter and read this play back and forth of 
brotherly love and toleration. 





One who met the late ex-Governor Roger 
Wolcott of Massachusetts at Oberammergau 
last summer reports him as answering the 
query “‘How did the Passion Play impress 
you?” thus: “Mr. G., I was so deeply im- 
pressed as to be overpowered. I was obliged 
to go to my room and think it all over.” The 
admiration of the foreign delegstes to the 
International Congregational Council for the 
governor of the commonwealth why wel- 
comed them in Tremont Temple and later 
in his own executive chambers at the State 
House knew ng bounds. Many of them who 
had seen European monarchs and nobles 
said that they had never seen a kinglier or 
more knightly man, and we recall one Cana- 
dian delegate who sid he doubted whether 
he would be able to get his wife home so 
charmed was she with the handsome and 
courteous executive. Wherever he went he 
reflected honor on mankind and his native 
home. Dr. Donald of Trinity Church, Boston, 
says of him that “he was the noblest speci- 
men of American maxhood he has ever known 
in public life.” 
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The Walkie he Canton 


Professor Bourne graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1883, and Yale Divinity School in 
1887. For a year he was on the editorial 
staff of The Congregationalist, whence he 
went in 1889 to the Norwich (Ct.) Academy, 
where he taught history and psychology. 
Since 1893 he has been professor of history 
in the College for Women at Cleveland, and 
has been instrumental in building up that 
branch of Western Reserve University. He 
has assisted Prof. George P. Fisher of 
Yale in the making of his books, and has 
been prominent in Cleveland as an effective 
worker for municipal reform. 


This closing century is tempted to chal- 
lenge its predecessors to bring forward 
a list of achievements so stupendous ; 
achievements in politics: the new Ger- 
man empire, a united Italy, the British 
empire with its self-governing colonies, 
the organization of settled communities 
over the vast regions beyond the Alle- 
ghanies; achievements in industry : the 
almost measureless increase in produc- 
tion due to the factory system, the rail- 
road, the steamship, the telegraph and 
the telephone; achievements in religion, 
in science, in literature and in education. 
Were the challenge accepted, there might 
be some wrangling over what constitutes 
achievement, for each century looks upon 
this matter with its own eyes. More- 
over, the earlier centuries might press 
forward noisily, claiming that some of 
the greatest deeds of the nineteenth were 
half done before its career began. 

It would be wiser to acknowledge at 
the outset that each has entered into 
possession of a great inheritance from 
the past, occasionally an inheritance of 
suffering and wrong, but more often of 
progress toward the breaking of barriers 
that cramp and render evil the life of 
men. This suggests that for us the most 
intelligible way to estimate the centuries 
is to ask what each has contributed to the 
heritage which the nineteenth received 
a hundred years ago, and which differed 
profoundly from that with which the first 
centuries began. 


WORLD EXPLORATION 


It is natural to underestimate the work 
of those who have lifted everywhere the 
veil of darkness which once shut in the 
group of lands about the Mediterranean, 
because, tracing their journeys and voy- 
ages on a modern map, we fail to see the 
hazard of plunging, as they did, into the 
mysterious unknown. The theory of the 
Greek and Roman geographers that the 
earth was round, and that it was pos- 
sible to reach Asia by sailing westward 
from ‘Spain, had been forgotten, except 
by a few learned men. But the four- 
teenth century left the travels of Marco 
Polo, with his story of eastern China and 
of a sea beyond, to the fifteenth, during 
which the undaunted Portuguese steadily 
pushed from point to point down the 
western shore of - Africa until Diaz 
rounded the Cape and Da Gama sailed 
to India, while Columbus, boldly turning 
westward, came upon the great barrier 
continents of America, The sixteenth 
century carried this work toward com- 


By Prof. Henry E. Bourne 


pletion by sending Magellan’s sailors and 
the sturdy Drake entirely around the 
globe, leaving it to the eighteenth and 
to Captain Cook to add scientitic fullness 
to the achievement. The sixteenth also 
left the Copernican system of the uni- 
verse for Galileo and Newton to supple- 
ment in the seventeenth. 


THE CHANGES ON THE MAP OF EUROPE 


When the eighteen centuries began the 
peoples about the Mediterranean were 
being welded into a great Roman whole, 
in culture Greek from Sicily eastward, 
and Latin in the west and north. With- 
out lay the barbarians. The whole was 
complete in the third century, when by 
decree of Emperor Caracalla every man 
from the Firth of Forth to the Euphrates 
became legally a Roman, possessed of the 
same rights. But the fifth and sixth saw 
this unity shatiered, the frontiers every- 
where broken and the Germans wander- 
ing southward to seize new homes and to 
grasp some fragment of the scepter which 
dropped from the emperor’s feeble hand. 
Those that gave their names to the lands 
they took were the Angles and Saxons, 
who changed Britain into England, the 
Burgundians, who settled in the Rhone 
valley, the Franks, who laid the founda- 
tions of France, the Lombards, who set- 
tled in the north Italian plains, the Slavs, 
who swept over the lands south of the 
Danube, penetrating even into the Greek 
peninsula, to become heirs of a glorious 
tradition. 

In the seventh and eighth the Saracen 
arose in Arabia, at the callof the prophet, 
wrested the East from Europe, con- 
quered Africa, crossed into Spain and 
was only stayed on the field of Tours by 
the Frank. The ninth saw the North- 
men begin to change the lower valley of 
the Seine into Normandy and other North- 
men go, some eastward into Russia to 
found the dynasty of Rurik, others west- 
ward to Iceland and Greenland, from 
which later they were to reach the coast 
of America. But for the Crusades, the 
Turk would have gained a foothold in 
Europe earlier than he did. The fifteenth 
yielded Constantinople to him, and the 
sixteenth found him at the gates of 
Vienna. He had now marked the right 
horn of the crescent on the map of Chris- 
tendom ; theleft had reached Tours eight 
centuries earlier. Henceforth he must 
sullenly retreat. Races were no longer 
to pour into Europe or to wander about 
in it beyond their settled limits. But the 
European was to sail out in his stout 
barks and, by new routes, take Asia in 
flank, and was to discover and people new 
lands with his children. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries gave to the 
Spaniard, the Englishman and the French- 
man the western hemisphere. In these 
centuries and in the eighteenth the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the English and the 
French planted their trading stations 
and forts from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Cape Horn over the islands and shores 
of Asia, preparing the way for the world 
power their successors were to grasp in 
this century. 





POLITICAL PROGRESS 


It took the eighteen centuries to pass: 
from the ancient city-state to the modern 
state, in which political privilege is not, 
like Roman citizenship, a grant from a 
particular community. The third cen- 
tury saw Rome the city merged in Rome 
the empire. But the real work of trans- 
formation was left to the German, who- 
did not love towns, and whose kingdoms 
were founded in the ninth and tenth ecen- 
turies, long before the cities, ruined by 
the invasions and stifled by the feudal 
princes, were able to grow strong once 
more. In this new state who was to 
grasp the power? The thirteenth cen- 
tury, which gave to France in St. Louis 
the ideal of the just monarch, gave to 
England Magna Charta and Simon de 
Montfort’s Parliament; the sixteenth 
beheld in France that ideal transformed 
into the crushing despotism of Louis 
XIV., but the Parliament triumphantly 
defending in England the rights of the 
individual against Charles I. and James 
II. In the eighteenth century was to 
come the Revolution, striking down priv- 
ilege and proclaiming the gospel of polit- 
ical equality, making possible the democ- 
racies and the juster monarchies of this 
day. 

, THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Another task of the centuries was to: 
make industry the right of the free man 
and not the burden of the slave. The- 
first century, with its proclamation that 
in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor: 
free, promised the slave a moral equality 
with his master, and so effectually loos- 
ened the chains that bound him. And 
each succeeding century slowly changed 
him from the mere chattel to the serf, 
who could no longer be separated by sale 
from the land on which he labored, and 
who, by custom, gained some of the priv- 
ileges of the free man. The twelfth and 
the thirteenth began to further rid the 
serf of the remnants of slavery that 
clung to him, especially through the rise 
of the towns in which all men swore to- 
stand together and defend the rights of 
each against the oppressive claims of 
feudal lord. But there remained other 
things which blocked the way of the indi- 
vidual to freedom, and among these the: 
exclusive right of the local union or guild 
to practice a particular trade. Not until 
the eighteenth century were these 
shackles finally broken, and every man 
was free to work where and at what he 
chose. The eighteenth century also 
gave steam as a help to man’s work, but 
a help which brought sorrow as well as 
power, for in creating the factory system 
it crowded out many who could not find a. 
place in the new order. 


INTELLECTUAL ADVANCE 


Nearly all the centuries can boast of 
great names in theology, philosophy, in. 
education, and in literature, though not 
many so illustrious as Augustine, 
Aquinas, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe;. 
but certain centuries stand pre-eminent 
for achievements of broader significance 
than the work of any individual however 
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great. Among these are the eighth, 
ninth and tenth, in which new tongues 
became articulate, tongues which later 
were to express the thought of England, 
France, Germany and Italy. During the 
twelfth were founded universities at Ox- 
ford and at Bologna, precursors of a long 
line of famous rivals; and at Bologna 
was revived the study of the Roman law, 
promise of that greater revival of learn- 
ing in the fifteenth, which by common 
consent is taken to mark the beginning 
of modern times. 

The fifteenth century not only re- 
vealed the clearer thinking and the purer 
intellectual taste of the ancient world, it 
also prompted men to question the tradi- 
tions which cramped their progress, pre- 
pared the foundations of scholarship, and 
aroused that insatiable curiosity which is 
still pushing men deeper and deeper into 
the secrets of the real world. It also 
made of the printing press the greatest 
channel of human intercourse. It re- 
mained for later centuries, and for men 
like Comenius and Rousseau, to dis- 
cover that the work of the mind must be- 
gin with the child, and that education 
must find its methods in the nature of 
the child himself. ; 


RELIGION’S ONWARD MARCH 


When the gifts of the centuries to reli- 
gion are considered, the standard of 
achievement must come from the first, 
rather than from the nineteenth, forin the 
first was revealed a gospel embodied in 
Jesus of Nazareth. No other century 
offered a rival gift, save the seventh, 
which brought forward Mohammed. The 
others, like the fourth and fifth, have 
sought to state philosophically the teach- 
ings about God and salvation implied in 
the gospel. Still others, from the fifth to 
the sixteenth, built up a church system, 
with a power pervading every avenue of 
human experience, reminding a world 
where each was estimated by the land he 
lived on or the fief he held that all men 
were brethren, disciplining them through 
penance, arid holding before their child- 
like imaginations by a symbol the idea of 
a real kingdom of God. After a time 
the discipline was changed into a tyranny, 
laying heavy burdens on the souls of 
many. Then it was that the sixteenth 
century, by the voice of Luther and Cal- 
vin, called men to stand before God and 
to refuse the judgment of earthly tribu- 
nals, and declared that God’s will could 
be discovered by the individual, not alone 
by pope or council. The day of religious 
freedom was not distant, but in gaining 
freedom the seamless garment of Christ 
had been rent. 

The centuries have brought still other 
gifts. The eleventh brought the Truce of 
God, to check the universal ravages of 
private war; the fourteenth gave gun- 
powder, to render war more effective. 
Some offered the spectacle of fatal strug- 
gles between pope and emperor, struggles 
which revealed men like Hildebrand and 
Frederick Barbarossa, but which left 
their scars deep furrowed over Europe. 


THE FOUR GREATEST CENTURIES 


After all, those centuries have most 
right to boast which have contributed 
most to broaden man’s opportunity, not 
his opportunity to heap up riches or gain 
power over others, but to develop and 
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beautify his own life, and to become more 
fully conscious of the common duties and 
fellowships that bind him to others. 
Judged by this standard, the first century 
which proclaimed the gospel of acommon 
sonship of God; the fifteenth and six- 
teenth, which struggled darkly toward 
intellectual and religious freedom; and 
the eighteenth, which in its last days de- 
stroyed privilege and became passionate 
for equality, and which did not forget the 
children in its schemes of revolution, left 
the greatest heritage to the nineteenth. 





The Bright Side of Army Life 
in the Philippines 
BY REV. OLIVER C. MILLER 
Chaplain under General Lawton in his campaigns 


We have seen enough of the dark side 
of army life in the Philippines. Let us 
look upon the bright side. Having served 
with our army since the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war as chaplain, I can 
say that nowhere in the army, nor in 
twenty years of church work in the United 
States, have I found at services larger or 
more interested audiences than among 
our soldiers in the Philippines—and that, 
too, with the advance of our army—when 
services were held in the large churches 
in the towns immediately after their cap- 
ture by our army. Could a minister of 
the gospel meet with such appreciation 
from an army of roughs, as some have 
painted our soldiers ? 

Intemperance and immorality are not 
as prevalent among the same number of 
men in the Philippines as in the home- 
land. Yet the standard could be made 
much higher if our soldiers had devoted 
religious teachers. During the advance 
under Generals MacArthur, Young and 
Lawton into northern Luzon I never saw 
another chaplain. ‘‘How can they, hear 
without a preacher, and how can they 
preach unless they be sent?” Itis by the 
foolishness of preaching that God saves 
soldiers as well as civilians. There were 
no chaplains commissioned with the last 
volunteer army that was sent to the Phil- 
ippines, and there are only thirty post 
chaplains to our whole army, regular and 
volunteer, and many of them are not 
available for foreign service. Is it right 
to magnify the evils of our beloved sol- 
diers, thus isolated from the restraining 
influences of the gospel? How long could 
we be good, even though surrounded with 
the comforts of the homeland, with the 


salutary influences of the church re- 


moved? Instead of publishing before 
the world and exaggerating the vice of 
our soldiers in the Philippines, would it 
not be better to urge upon Congress to 
send faithful and sincere teachers of the 
gospel? Along this line a splendid work 
has been done by the army department of 
the Y. M. C. A. in sending field secreta- 
ries, 

Although the natives have strongly al- 
coholic liquors, they are by no means an 
intemperate people. Yet our soldiers are 
apt to drink larger quantities of this spir- 
ituous liquor than the natives do, and be 
greatly injured. The establishment of 
the canteen has done much to abolish 
these drinking places that so quickly sur- 
round our army camps, by furnishing only 
beer and mineral waters with ice and 
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such food as cannot be gotten elsewhere. 
In the Philippines, as in our own country, 
the saloon keepers strongly advocate the 
abolishing of the post exchange or can- 
teen. Our soldiers are not wasting all 
our money in carousing, but many of 
them are depositing with the paymaster 
a good portion of their allowance, to be 
drawn out at the expiration of their time 
of service. I have seen little drunken- 
ness among our soldiers throughout the 
archipelago, and only at one time was 
there much in Manila—the time the vol- 
unteer army was assembled in large num- 
bers to embark for the voyage home. 
The immorality of our soldiers in the 
Philippines has been greatly overstated, 
and it has not been encouraged by our 
Government. Since intemperance and 
immorality prevail to an alarming extent 
at home, can we expect them to be at once 
abolished abroad ? 





In and Around New York 


Dr. Storrs Still Receiving Honor 

The Brooklyn Institute has paid its meed of 
praise te Dr. Storrs. The speakers were Dr. 
Washington Gladden and President Low. 
The former expressed a wish that Pilgrim’s 
pastor might have given his ability to the state 
as well as to the church, and the latter spoke 
of him as a teacher of the public and of Brook- 
lyn as his pupil. 


Christian Scientist Doings 


Miss Helen. C. Brush left by will $50,000 to 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York. The will is contested, and in the hear- 
ing many edifying things have been coming 
out. The First Church has for first reader 
Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, between whom and 
Mrs. Laura E. Lathrop, the first reader of the 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, the Evil 
One has flourished in some of his professional 
work, to fall into Scientist phraseology. Mrs, 
Stetson and Mrs. Lathrop exist amid much 
material prosperity, and both are building 
splendid marble churches in Central Park 
West, one of them about to open with much 
rejoicing and many incomprehensible words. 
The will contest brings out the facts, among 
others, that Mrs. Stetson’s salary is $5,000 a 
year, and that it takes a fee of $100 and two 
weeks’ time to make a Scientist “healer.” 
Testimony showed that cases of contagious 
diseases are not being reported by Scientist 
“healers ” to the board of health. 


Watch Night Services 


There may be a few churches in New York 
that will not hold a service because of the 
change from one century to another, but so 
far diligent inquiry fails to find any. The 
Municipal Assembly has voted $5,000 to pay 
the cost of a celebration, to include an illumi- 
nation of the City Hall, a chorus of singers to 
welcome the sunrise, and a New Year recep- 
tion by the mayor. Presbyterian ministers 
of Brooklyn are to have a “retreat” and Pres- 
byterian ministers of Manhattan a conference. 
The Red Cross has an observance in Madison 
Square Garden, and old Trinity Church chimes 
will ring as they have not rung before. Every 
principal church has watch night services 
planned, for the most part beginning at nine, 
and some of them taking up again at sunrise. 
Almost every famous choir in New York is 
rehearsing special music. 


The Tabernacie’s Sixtieth s 

Features of the Broadway Tabernacle’s six- 
tieth anniversary, Jan. 16, will be the publica- 
tion of a history of the church; an exhibition 
of books and portraits of historic interest ; 
a reception, a historical sermon, a Sunday 
school celebration, a denominational rally and 
a church dinner. ©. N. A. 
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Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D. D., formerly- 


well known in the uctive ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New England, 
has since the publication in 1888 of his book, 
Christianity in the United States, from the 
First Settlement Down to the Present Time, 
been chiefly known asa thorough, accurate and 
fair interpreter of the statistics of religious 
organizations in the United States. In books 
issued later he has recorded and interpreted 
the religious growth of the country as from 
time to time the state and Federal censuses 
have been made public. 


It is natural to consult occasionally the 
census, or some other authority, to reas- 
sure our minds in regard to the progress 
of God’s kingdom. So deeply and widely 
has Christianity, in our times, impressed 
itself upon the life of the race, and so 
marked have been the moral transforma- 
tions and spiritual uplift, that we might 
content ourselves with pointing to these 
indubitable evidences. We know that 
the stream has been rising and can see 
that it is still rising; nevertheless, it is 
gratifying to inspect the register which 
shows, in an exact form, on the river 
bank the rise and fall of the waters. 


Anxiety in some minds in regard to the- 


real or supposed effects of higher crit- 
icism and radical theories in natural sci- 
ence prompt somewhat to this line of in- 
quiry. 

But those who look for ecclesiastical 
statistics in the census of 1900 will be dis- 
appointed, the director of that bureau 
having decided to omit them, or rather 
not to have them gathered. In a public 
letter he expressed the opinion that they 
are of little value, which will seem strange 
when compared with numerous other 
tables, compiled at great expense and 
labor, in the census. I cannot conceive 
how Director Merriam could have been 
led to disregard a matter of so much in- 
terest to more than twenty-seven millions 
of people, who constitute, in some or- 
ganic form, the religious population of 
the country. Some have asked, Is Mr. 
Merriam an agnostic? I cannot tell, but 
we do not like to have the churches ag- 
nosticized. Since 1850 in each decade we 
have had a religious census, and it 
seems strange and unfortunate that just 
as we pass out of the nineteenth into the 
twentieth century it is omitted. In 
Canada, the British Isles, Germany, etc., 
it is regarded as important. Why notin 
the United States ? 

But, thanks in part to Dr. H. K. Car- 
roll, who performed such grand work as 
superintendent of the last religious cen- 
sus, we are not without approximately 
correct data for the year 1900. Tables 
which he collected last winter, and which 
I have carefully supplemented, will en- 
able us to determine the relative religious 
progress at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

The century just closing has been the 
most remarkable of all the Christian cen- 
turies. We claim this, not in a spirit of 
vain boasting. ‘To the glory of God be it 
proclaimed. And in this new world, too, 
have the most surprising gains been 
achieved. The United States have out- 
run the world in religious progress. 
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Is the Church Still Gaining at the Close of the Century 


By Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 


When this century opened only 364,872 
evangelical communicants were enrolled 
in the churches of the United States, 


“dwelling chiefly along the Atlantic sea- 


board, except a very few straggling be- 
hind the Blue Ridge. Now this class of 
communicants number 17,784,478. Be- 
sides them are nearly one million “‘ non- 
evangelicals’ and ten millions of Roman 
Catholics, over twenty-eight millions in 
all. Here is a fifty-fold increase in the 
evangelical communicants, while the total 
population of this country increased four- 
teen-fold. A fourteen-fold increase in 
the population in 100 years far transcends 
that of any European country. It is a 
great strain: upon the churches to keep 
pace with this growth of the inhabitants, 
but we have run three and one-half times 
ahead of the population. Church prop- 
erty and educational and philanthropic 
institutions have correspondingly in- 
creased. 

I will not assume, but will give care- 
fully collated results. What a magnifi- 
cent line of figures do the evangelical 
churches of the United States present 
since 1800. 


Year. Churches. Ministers. Communicants. 





1800 3,030 2,65 4,872 
1850 43,072 25.555 3,529,988 
1870 70,148 47,609 6,673,396 
1880 97,090 69,870 10,065,963 
1890 151,172 98.185 13,823,618 
1900 172,406 126,046 17,784,475 


During the last twenty years there has 
been an increase of 75,316 churches and 
56,176 ministers. 

The increase in the communicants: 


From ren to 1870 was 3,143,400 in 20 years. 
« Mea tee « Peres os 
“ 1890 “ 1900 “ 3,960,857 “10 “ 

Many have supposed tnat the last dec- 
ade would show a smaller increase, but 
it has far exceeded the previous decades 
—203,302 more than from 1880 to 1890; 
568,590 more than from 1870 to 1880; and 
817,459 more than from 1850 to 1870. In 
some cases the statistics for 1900 are for 
1899, because some churches are slow in 
sending in returns. Had the full data 
for 1900 been obtained, the gain for the 
decade, 1890-1900, would have footed up 
over 4,000,000. 

Looking at the gains of individual 
bodies, we find that, in the last decade, 
the Baptists (all branches) had an in- 
crease of 751,831 members; the Metho- 
dists (all branches) 1,397,774; the Luther- 
ans (all branches) 460,708; the Disciples 
477,345, ete. 

It is a matter of interest to compare 
several of the smaller denominations 
with their growth, by decades, from 1850 
to 1870. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, between 1850 and 1870, gained an 
average of 59,151 communicants in each 
of those decades, but from 1890 to 1900 
they gained 161,281. The Congregation- 
alists, in the former period, gained 54,661 
communicants per decade; from 1890 to 
1899 (I have not the figures for 1900) they 
gained 117,103. The Presbyterians (0. S. 
and N.S§., because united in 1870) gained 
49,505 communicants, per decade, from 
1850 to 1870; but from 1890 to 1900 their 
increase was 219,465. The leading Pres- 
*byterian body has just passed the million 


line, reporting 1,007,689 communicants, 
7,750 churches and 7,467 ministers, and all 
branches of Presbyterians figure up 
1,613,429 communicants. In 1850 all the 
Presbyterian bodies numbered only 487,- 
691. The Lutherans, in 1850, numbered 
only 163,000, now 1,591,780. The Disci- 
ples, in 1850, numbered 118,615, now 
1,198,396. These five churches, which 
were comparatively small in 1850, have 
all made large progress—from 915,725 
communicants, in 1850, to 5,108,081 in 
1900, a 54 fold increase, and the popula- 
tion only 3+ fold. 

Comparing the whole population with 
the total evangelical communicants, we 
have these striking results: 

1800 one communicant in 14.50 inhabitants. 
1850 “ 4 “6.57 - 


1870 “ “ “ 5.78 . 
1880 “ “ “* 5.00 “ 
1890 “ “ “ 4.53 “ 
1900 * “ “ 428 “ 


Here is evident a smaller ratio of gain 
on the population, which was: 
1580 pag pd ns 1870 (twe decades) 4 per cent. of 1 inhabitant. 
1880 “ 1800 ae “ « 


25 “ “ “ 


If the reports from all the churches 
had been complete when my tables were 
madé up, we would have had a still better 
showing ; but these exhibits are very en- 
couraging in the midst of much recent 
croaking and depression. The past dec- 


_ ade has not been a distinctively revival 


period, but the Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, the Epworth Leagues, the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union, etc., have 
helped the churches to achieve good re- 
sults. 
COMPARISON WITH THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

For these statistics I depend upon the 
estimates of their population given in 
their Year-Books, as follows: 


Evangelical 


Evangel. Pop. 

R. C. Pop. Communicants. or Adherents. 
1800 100,000 364,872 1,277,052 
1850 1,614,000 3,529'988 127354958 
1870 600,000 6,673,396 23, 356, 886 
1880 $'387,380 10,065,963 35,230,870 
1890 8,579,966 13,823,618 48,382,663 
1900 10, 129, 677 17,784,478 62,245,662 


The figures for the evangelical popula- 
tion or adherents are obtained by mul- 
tiplying the communicants by 3}. Dr. 
Chalmers and others in England used 4 
for the multiplier. The above calculation 
shows the evangelical population to be 
about six times larger than the Roman 
Catholic through the last four decades. 

The increase of Roman Catholics com- 
pared with the increase of evangelical 
communicants is impressive: 


Increase. Roman Cath. 


1850-1870 2,986,000 3,143,408 
1870-1880 1,767,330 3,392,267 

18 2)212'636 3,757,555 
1890-1900 1)549,711 j 31960:857 





Considered on the basis of the commu- 
nicants alone, the Protestant evangelical 
churches are running steadily ahead of 


the Roman Catholics. 
One more comparison will be helpful. 
Evangel. Com. Roman Cath. 
1850 one in . 7 inhabitants ; one in + 37 inhabitants. 
by deg “ a o “ “ a ro “ 
1890 “ “ 4.53 “ “ . Ve 29 “ 
1900 “ 4.28 “ “ “ 7.52 oe 


These figures show that while the evan- 
gelical communicants in the last decade 
gained only twenty-five per cent. of one 
nhabitant, the Roman Catholics in the 


Evangel. Com. ° 
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same period lost twenty-three percent. of 
one inhabitant; in agreement with the 
exhibit of a previous table, which showed 
that the Roman Catholic rate of increase 
fell off from 2,212,636 from 1880 to 1890 to 
1,549,711, from 1890 to 1900. I used the 
Roman Catholic Year-Bock for 1900 for 
the figures of that year. During the last 
decade the immigrants have been less 
numerous from Roman Catholic countries. 
Their greatest relative gain upon the 
population of the United States was in 
the two decades from 1850 to 1870, when 
a large Irish population, seven-eighths of 
whom are Roman Catholics, came to our 
shores. 

Does some one say, “ Christians should 
be weighed, not numbered?” A happy 
thought, but who will provide the scales ? 

Within this nineteenth century Chris- 
tianity has achieved more for humanity 
in a single decade than in long centuries 
before. Let us sing with the English 
bard: 

Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay. 

The numberless philanthropists of our 
day, for the most part unknown until the 
present century, indicate the widely ex- 
tended presence of ‘‘ Him who went about 
doing good.’”’ The increasing presence of 
Christianity in the world’s consciousness 
and life is seen in the great moral and re- 
formatory movements which it has gen- 
erated and made effective. In no previ- 
ous century were such gigantic evils as- 
sailed and broken as in this. There has 
never been so much conscience, on so 
many subjects and among so many peo- 
ple, asnow. Public conscience prohibits 
more evils and’enforces more obligations 
than ever before. 

No intelligent person, standing in the 
light of the nineteeth century and be- 
holding the great religious movements of 
the age, can doubt that Christianity is 
advancing. Every year it is robing itself 
with more effulgence, and pressing its 
blessed illumination upon new millions 
of earth’s population. 





Professor Park in the Class- 
room 


BY REV. C. C. CARPENTER 


The date of this paper, Dec. 29, was the 
birthday of Professor Park, on whose an- 
nual recurrence his neighbors on Andover 
Hill and his many friends elsewhere ten- 
dered him by card or call or friendly let- 
ter their congratulations. Two years ago 
his ninetieth birthday—the last save one 
—was made notable by the presentation 
of a loving-cup and other evidences of 
affectionate remembrance. Hundreds of 
his surviving pupils, scattered over this 
land and other lands, may be interested 
today in a few reminiscences of his lec- 
tures. For however greatly any differed, 
or have come since to differ, from Profes- 
sor Park’s system of metaphysics and 
theology, uone who ever sat for a year on 
the benches of that old “‘ middle lecture 
room” failed to appreciate and admire 
his masterly ability and acumen in de- 
fending and teaching his system. 

In later years the professor used to re- 
mark that it was the saving of his lec- 
tures that his illustrations were not writ- 
ten out in them, so that he might use old 
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or new ones, according to the suggestion 
of the moment; and then he would quote 
in a most humorous way the deliverance 
of another theological lecturer that: ‘‘ the 
being of God was further proved by the 
existence of the sun and moon and seven 
planets,’ adding, as he lifted his goggles, 
“another planet has been discovered 
since these lectures were prepared ’’! 


Many will recall his urgent advice at 


the beginning of his course to keep note- 
books of skeletons of sermons, not that 
they must necessarily preach them all 
while in the middle class, but because a 
familiar knowledge of doctrines would 
always be of great advantage to them, 
so that when they lost their current of 
thought in preaching they could say 
something about decrees or election, and 
not be obliged to bless the people and 
retire from the pulpit. There was al- 
ways something unexpected and unique 
in the commonest illustrations, as when 
lecturing on the Uniformity of Things: 
“The autumnal flowers we see are just 
as fresh as those Adam looked upon; 
nothing worn out in the world’s machin- 
ery like Holmes’s one-hoss shay—the 
chaise is just as hew as when Adam rode 
in it.”’ Or, ‘tin the year 200 rain fell in 
Andover in this month—at any rate it 
has ever since I lived here. There is a 
leaf now falling from that tree’’—look- 
ing out the east window—‘“exactly the 
same as it did when Dr. Pearson climbed 
up in it seventy-five [or some other num- 
ber] years ago today to select the site of 
the seminary.” 

In discussing Hume’s postulate, ‘“‘no 
experience in world-making,” he would 
tell the story of an Indian chief invited 
by the government to see the great sights 
of civilization ; he showed no surprise at 
anything until the engine on which he 
rode suddenly dashed into a dark tunnel, 
when he exclaimed, “ You are taking me 
to hell, just as I expected!” The com- 
ment was, ‘‘There was more philosophy 
in that remark than in all David Hume’s 
writings ; it had the argument of a con- 
triver and of conscience.’ Similar to 
this was the illustration of the innate 
idea of a moral governor and of punish- 
ment. The milk woman going up the 
Thames had her purse stolen by a mon- 
key, who ran up the mast and dropped 
alternately one coin into the river and 
one into her lap. She knelt on the deck 
and said, ‘“‘O righteous monkey, thou art 
punishing me for my sins—giving my 
money, one-half to the water, one-half to 
me, just as my milk is made.” ‘ That 
monkey was to her a moral governor, ad 
interim |” 

Professor Park always urged his stu- 
dents to use great care in preaching on 
the difficult doctrines likely to be misun- 
derstood. He once heard a minister say 
that ‘‘men were just as bad as they could 
possibly be, and were growing worse every 
day.”” He told of another ‘learned, or- 
thodox minister” who in his pulpit in- 
sisted upon the total depravity of infants, 
calling them a nest of young vipers. The 
professor added that he expected next to 
hear from that pulpit the invitation to 
any parents who had any children to pre- 
sent for baptism to bring the young vipers 
forward! A similar illustration was of a 
hard-headed old farmer who disbelieved 
the doctrine of foreordination and deter- 
mined to defeat it. Riding home one se- 
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vere day on his ox-sled, he reasoned that 
it was foreordained that he should take 
such a road—the nearest one. So he rode 
around several miles farther, nearly freez- 
ing his hands and feet. Then it occurred 
to him that in this instance it was foreor- 
dained that he should take the longer 
route, and he exclaimed: ‘‘One thing I 
know, I was foreordained to be a con- 
founded foo], and I have made my calling 
and election sure!” 

The lectures on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the Authority of Miracles 
especially overflowed with felicitous illus- 
trations. The life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary was most beautiful, as for in- 
stance her taking off a girdle from her 
waist and giving it to a poor girl. When 
she returned to her palace the angel Ga- 
briel appeared and gave her a golden gir- 
dle. That was a ridiculous miracle and 
spoiled it all. If the angel Gabriel had 
minded his own business and not inter- 
fered with the matters of a lady’s dress, 
it would have been better for him and for 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

In criticising the literal interpretation 
and verbal inspiration theory of the Old 
School, he suddenly opened to the book 
of Nehemiah and read: ‘“‘Then stood up 
upon the stairs, Jeshua, and Bani, Kad- 
miel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, and 
Chenani, and cried with a loud voice’’— 
adding with his peculiar emphasis, ‘‘Sup- 
posing now Shebaniah had not cried, must 
we give up the Bible?’’ He referred to 
the diligent effort of writers to prove 
that there was an exact insect in Pales- 
tine which did provide its meat in the 
summer. ‘Supposing we do not find 
such an one, shall we give up the glorious 
doctrine of the atonement on account of 
the habits of a black ant?’”’ 

Again, “The Bible is not a scheme of 
theology—A, a, I., Preliminary Consid- 
erations. It is not made like that thrill- 
ing and interesting book, the Assembly’s 
Catechism! What if we do not under- 
stand the chronology? Archbishop Usher 
was not one of the twelve apostles. Who 
said the world has stood only 6,000 years ? 
If more time is wanted, we have it. 
There is plenty of time as well as space— 
the world is full of space, and if that is 
not enough, we have a great deal more 
outside! ”’ 

We might as well stop abruptly right 
here, as Professor Park once stopped at 
the close of a term, saying, ‘‘A German 
professor once commenced a lecture after 
vacation with ‘Hence we see.’ So we 
will begin next term with 7!” 





When Should a Minister Resign 


A minister should not offer his resigna- 
tion when lying gossip touches his sound 
and noble life. Then he must stand his 
ground and maintain the integrity of the 
Christian ministry. But when gossip 
tells the truth, and there has been weak- 
ness or indiscretion or positive sin, let 
him quickly pay the penalty and relieve 
the church from the burden of his life. 
An unhappy home often turns the dis- 
eased and disgruntled ones into the church 
to vent their spite against the minister. 
He should be wise as a serpent and harm- 
less as a dove, but not allow this to dis- 
turb his tenure of office.—Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Virgin, in New York Observer. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Call of the Twentieth Century 44. right women in one Of out most val- 


0, make ready for the King, 
And prepare your offering! 
For his coming, swiftly dawning, 
Breaks around us like the morning ; 
And our eyes may catch the grace 
Of the glory of his face, 

Bringing light unto the world. 


In the pathway of the King 

All the world is wakening ; 

Like a wind among the mountains, © 

Like a breaking forth of fountains, 

Sweeps a tide—the Holy Breath— 

O’er a thousand fields of death, 
Bringing life unto the world. 


In the temples of the King 
Stand ! is daughters, worshiping, 
But each heart the summons heareth: 
“*Child, come forth! Thy Lord appeareth!” 
And their robes of vestal white 
Grow more lustrous with the light 

They are bearing to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ is born! 

And the world rolls past its morn; 

Heaven pours the tender glory 

Of redemption’s wondrous story, 

With its deeps of love and pain, 

With its heights of loss and gain, 
Through a woman to the world. 


Alleluia! Christ is risen! 
Angels at his rended prison, 
Radiant with his passing glory, 
Send the resurrection story, 
Winged with peace, to conquer strife, 
Bearing everlasting life, 
Through a woman to the world. bad 


Alleluia! Christ is King! 

Wide his palace portals fling! 

Forth, in fair processions flowing, 

Come the royal daughters, going 

Where the King himself shall send 

Love and life that have no end, 
Through a woman to the world! 

—Mary A. Lathbury, in the Pittsbury Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





Christmas is over; 
gifts have been dis- 
patched and received, and the elders of 
the family may be sighing a little despair- 
ingly over the number of their ‘‘thank- 
you notes.” The feeling is that of the 
little girl in St. Nicholas who declared 
she ‘‘would rather give ten gifts away 
than write one thank-you letter.” But 
we have tried to teach the children joy in 
giving and now we must not neglect what 
is perhaps harder to learn—grace in re- 
ceiving. The grown-ups must be careful 
not to speak of letters of acknowledg- 
ment as a burden or to encourage the 
young ones to think them irksome, In- 
gratitude is the basest of all traits and 
this is the time to cultivate the spirit and 
expression of gratefulness in the child. 
The young heart responds quickly to a 
happiness bestowed, and while in the first 
glow of delight may be led to express it. 
As soon as a child can write he should be 
made to write his own thank-you notes 
instead of having it done for him by the 
parents. It is harder for his mother to 
help him than to do it herself, but it will 
pay in the long run. The habit once 
formed of prompt and scrupulous cour- 
tesy in acknowledging favors of any sort 
will be likely to last through life, will 
make and hold many friends and have a 
happy effect on character. 


Saying ‘‘ Thank You”’ 


“ even attempt. 





ued contributors, Miss 
Anna Barrows, has 
just been elected member of the Boston 
school committee. Believing in the prin- 
ciples of the Public School Association, a 


the Right Piace 


_ body of publie-spirited citizens endeavor- 


ing to divorce the school from politics, 
she consented to be one of their candi- 
dates. Her name was promptly indorsed 
by the Republicans and ‘ Independent 
Women Voters, and Miss Barrows, to her 
surprise and without a single effort on her 
part, was elected with the largest number 
of votes received by any person on the 
ticket. This was a case of the oflice seek- 
ing the man, or rather the woman, and the 
choice being approved by the mass of citi- 
zens. Asateacher in cooking, a lecturer in 
household economics, as editor of the 
American Kitchen Magazine, Miss Barrows 
has already shown her ability. She will 
bring to the school committee not only un- 
usual executive qualities, but a knowledge 
of practical science, of sanitation and hy- 
giene, which sorely needs to be applied to 
our Boston schools. 


Your Opportunity, Girls 


BY MRS. CHARLES M. LAMSQN ° 


Not only does God give to each one of 
us a work that no other can do, but to 
each succeeding year he appoints some 
special service, and gives therefor a spe- 
cial grace and ability, which passes, 
never to return. You girls can do some 
things which we older women cannot 
We would not change 
places with youif we could. To one who 
lives with God the years grow always 
richer and sweeter; it must be so, for we 
grow closer to him and “in his -presence 
is fullness of joy.”” Donot fear the years, 
nor what they may take and may bring. 

Yet you have one thing, just one, that 
we long for. Not your fresh vigor and 
elastic step, not your clear eyesight, not 
any of your good times. We have that 
which is more satisfying than golf or 
house parties or yachting trips. But we 
do wish we could have the opportunity 
that lies before you. We have had our 
own, do you say? Yes, and we did not 
know it till it was gone. We are as one 
who looks back over a path strewn with 
gems, which we did not see in passing, 
yet we may not retrace our steps. The 
one pang of growing old is to see the 
good we might have done but did not. 

To look back over years shows one in 
vista what we cannot see in the present— 
how little words have great results, how 
small decisions, lightly made, affect 
many lives, how merest trifles may 
change the whole current of living, and 
so every passing day grows to seem a sol- 
emn trust. Probably I was told, but cer- 
tainly I never realized, till many years 
had forever gone, that a chance of doing 
good, once missed, never, to all eternity, 
will come back, that even God himself 
cannot bring back a wasted opportunity. 
The network of influence in which we 
move is so wonderfully interwoven that 
no condition or circumstance is ever ex- 
actly repeated and the good we fail to do 


today must, with all its never-ending con- 
sequences, go undone. Can any word, 
spoken or printed, open your eyes to see 
this, or must you, too, learn it only too 
late, and with the heartache of vain re- 
gret? 

The Parsees hold that in the reckon- 
ing that comes to each soul at death all 
deeds are computed with interest added, 
as in finance, so that good, even trifling, 
done early in life, adds greatly to one’s 
credit in that solemn hour of judgment. 
There is truth in their superstition, for 
acts are seeds which bring abundant har- 
vest. Truly to turn away from a chance 
ef doing some helpful service is to turn 
away from one’s greatest blessing. 

Each one of you has her own opportu- 
nity and no two can be identical. Even 
where ,outer circumstance may be the 
same, your own unique personality, never 
duplicated any more than your face is 
duplicated, makes your responsibility 
different. The good that waits at your 
door can never be done by any other—you 
will do it, or it must forever go undone. 
Nor can any other one even point out to 
you your opportunity—this were the rar- 
est gift of the fairy godmother, the power 
to see and know “the tide that taken at 
the flood leads on to fortune.” But to 
the humble heart, eager to know and to 


do God’s will, doors will be opened in ~ 


most astonishing and enticing ways. 

For you who are girls today great things 
are ready, both subjectively and object- 
ively. Many of you are students; never 
were there co many wonderful things to 
know as now, and you may make the wis- 
dom of the ages and of today your own. 
Many of you are in the great and happy 
army of working girls—are we not all 
workers if our life is good for anything ; 
never was work so varied and interest- 
ing, so well paid, in conditions so favora- 
ble as this year. There is drudgery, to be 
sure, both in study and work, but drudg- 
ery is good for us, if we do it bravely and 
there be not too much of it. However it 
come to us, the touch of the world’s mind, 
alert, eager, growing daily more altruis- 
tic, is today like an electric shock to 
startle and stir us to do and be our best. 
Much more than this—to you all, student 
and worker alike, is given the greatest of 
all opportunities, the chance of turning 
your whole life to the divine. Do you 
know that the highest of human powers, 
that of knowing God, of walking humbly 
and joyfully with him, is a power to be 
cultivated, to be developed by years of 
patient, self-denying effort? The highest 
is the costliest. If to know music or 
painting costs long and strenuous effort, 
then much more to know the Divine, 
which is life, needs all that we can give. 
Do not let your life be an ugly, rest- 
less, zig-zag, darting hither and yon, from 
this trifle to that, but make it, as you can, 
one steady, ascending, luminous path, 
shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. 

Again, outwardly: never in all history 
has so much of opportunity been given to 
women as today. And just now Christ- 
endom stands facing most tremendous 
problems and duties. These problems 
rightly solved, and these duties done, hu- 
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manity will drop many chains and spring 
to a nobler, richer life. To meet these 
problems and duties demands a most en- 
lightened and unselfish public sentiment. 
Who helps more to make public senti- 
ment than women, mothers, sweethearts, 
wives? Do not think your work for the 
world lies all in the future; it is your 
girlhood, too, that we need. If the girls 
are flippant, sordid, caring most for things 
of sense, the young men who must shape 
the new century will hardly rise higher. 
When young women learn to honor all 
honest labor, to despise all wealth gained 
in unchristian ways, to know that all 
gifts of charm and power are only for the 
service of humanity, and that the life of 
the spirit is the only real life, then the 
beginning of the Kingdom will be already 


~ here. 


May God give to each of-us, older and 
younger, the clairvoyance to see our op- 
portunity and the grace to use it while it 
still is ours! 


On the Threshold 


Joy to the laughing troop 
That from the threshold starts, 
Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts. 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 
Beautiful, free and strong ; 
The light we almost had 
Shall make them glad ; 
- The words we waited long 
Shall run in music from their voice and song. 
Unto our world hope’s daily oracles 
From their lips shall be brought ; 
And in our liyes love’s hourly miracles 
By them be wrought. 
Their merry task shall be 
To make the house all fine and sweet, 
Its new inhabitants to greet 
The wondrous dawning century. 
—Edward R. Sill. 


A Hard Afternoon Made Easy 


BY A RELIEVED MOTHER 


We all know well enough how simple a 
matter it is to have an apparently easy 
task suddenly made hard and wearying by 
the unexpected happening of some little 
thing; perhaps it is not as common to 
have a rough and dreaded path quickly 
smoothed. Into my life has come, re- 
cently, the latter experience, and for the 
benefit of other mothers I would pass it 
on. 

My little six-year-old had been ill for 
several days, and, although she was bet- 
ter, the sickness had left her restless and 
weak. Her mind was as active as ever 
and demanded constant occupation, so 
much so that I said to a neighbor who 
Gropped in that morning to inquire for 
the little invalid, ‘J am at my wits’ end 
_to find simple employment’ which will 
keep the child happy ard v~ , tire her 
too much.” And, itideed, as J faced that 
long afternoon, I felt even at its begin- 
ning almost ‘‘at the end of my string.” 

But after dinner the door-bell rang and 
the same neighbor appeared again. She 
had stopped a moment only on her way 
to the club, but she left behind her a ray 
of light which brightened the sick cham- 
ber visibly, till the going down of thesun. 
She brought a note written to the little 
girl herself, and a pasteboard box filled 
with pictures—mostly advertisements— 


cut from old magazines and papers. Her 
note ran as follows: 

Dear Little Friend: I am sorry that you 
have been sick, but I am very glad you are so 
much better. I hope you will be quite well 
by the time Papa gets home. 

I send you a pile of pictures and hope you 
can play with them. See if you can find some 
presents to give to your friends. Would Papa 
like an automobile or a boat or a library full 
of books? Can you find anything for Mary? 
How would she like a watch or a pin? Can 
you find a house that you would like and then 
choose things that you want to put into it. 

I thought perhaps you would like to have a 
concert, so I have cut out pictures of pianos 
and organs and some people who can play on 
them. Can you find some people to go and 
listen to the music? How many sorts of mu- 
sic can you have, and how many people? 

Is there anything here that you can give to 
a poor sick woman to make her comfortable? 
A nice easy-chair or couch? Here is some 
one with cold feet and ragged shoes. What 
can you find for him? 

If you would like to have a story told you 
about any of these pictures, and Mamma ap- 
proves, you may pick out three and I will tell 
you stories about them. Perhaps I could put 
several pictures into one story if I had time 
to think how it all happened. 

A little more there was, wishing, and 
helping the child to wish, that all little 
sick children had as nice a home and as 
loving parents as she had. 

I need make no comments. The note is 
full of suggestions, which I hope many a 
mother will make use of, and perhaps 
find, as I did, an afternoon which had 
promised to be hard made happy and 
bright. Soon I realized, with surprise, 
that the day was over, and that the time 
had come for little heads to be laid on lit- 
tle pillows for the further blessing of a 
night’s rest. 


Dummy Conversation 
BY CALCOTT THORPE 


“A lot of wasted beginnings” is the 
way in which my friend characterized his 
attempts at conversation in a certain 
house. ‘“They’re the best of good peo- 
ple, but they rarely answer more than 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ and every subject that you 
start falls flat after two remarks for lack 
of nourishment. If they would only go 
on and say something! If they would 
only be stirred up to contradict! But 
they can’t or won’t. They simply wash 
their hands of responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of the conversation and leave 
you to face despair. I rack my brains to 
find something to talk about, and every 
subject comes to nothing.” 

“1 know them very well,” said another. 
“They are like poor tennis players. You 
serve the ball and they don’t return it. 
I simply won’t play with them any more.” 

“What is the trouble with them? Are 
they sullen or ignorant?” 

‘‘Neither one nor the other. They are 
kindly, reasonably well-informed people, 
but they rarely talk among themselves 
and they have lost the sense of responsi. 
bility and the gift of continuance in con- 
versation. They will answer you civilly 
and intelligently to the end of the chap- 
ter; but that’s not talking. You can’t 
catechise grown-up people all day long 
without tiring yourself all out—and con- 
versation was meant to be refreshing.” 

“At least they’re not so bad as the van 
Chatters. They have a gift of continu- 
ance that hardly lets you get a word in 
edgewise.” 
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“I’m not sure but I like that fault bet- 
ter than the other. Everybody ought to 
be a good listener and needs practice now 
and then, but nobody ought to be ex- 
pected to play at dummy conversation 
and supply brains for other people. You 
may learn something from the fluent, but 
nothing from the dumb. The van Chat- 
ters have pleasant voices and their talk is 
soothing, but these good dumb van Stills 


-are wholly exasperating. They have no 


more sense of responsibility than a 
sponge. I would rather live with my 
dog, so far as intellectual pleasure goes; 
for at least he responds to the tones of 
my voice with flashing eye and wagging 
tail, but they sit dumb with fishy eyes 
and freeze your soul while they suppress 
topics of conversation and subjects of 
thought as an alligator swallows the flies 
that light upon its tongue.” 





Mothering 


Now mothering is a complicated mat- 
ter, and to be good at it is a very pretty 
gift and one not always as closely allied 
with other abilities as one might expect. 
Some good women are pretty bad mothers, 
and some women that are not nearly so 


exemplary are good ones. Some obtuse | 


women are good at raising children, and 
some very clever women are no better 
at it than institutions. There seems to 
be a good deal of animal instinet and an- 
imal capacity about it; and yet there is 
the same difference in various animals. 

was never so much impressed with 
the difference in mothers as in viewing 
a collection of families of pug dogs. 
‘“‘Here’s.a good mother,” said their owner. 
“She always raises most of her puppies. 
That one’s a poor metner. Hers are apt 
to come to grief.” ‘They all looked alike 
to me; but some had this talent for tak- 
ing care of puppies and inducing them to 
grow up, and others hadn’t. So it is with 
women. Mother-sense is a subtle matter. 
Some women lack it who have the most 
admirable theories about raising children 
and the most outspoken views as to the 
errors and delinquencies of other mothers. 
Therefore, when you are looking for it, 
if you want to be particularly sagacious, 
look -not at the mother but at the chil- 
dren. The proof of the mothering lies in 
them ; but even that is not infallible, for 
sometimes a good deputy does wonders.— 
E. S. Martin, in Harper's. 





A Good New Year’s Resolve 


‘ T have never been much of a hand at 
making resolutions; still less at keeping 
them; but if I were to throw some of my 
ideals into that form for a New Year’s 
gift to my friends, I suppose it would run 
something like this: Resolved, to live in 
the active voice, intent on what I can do, 
rather than what happens to me in conse- 
quence; in theindicative mood, concerned 
with what is, rather than what might be 
more to my liking; in the present tense, 
with concentration on immediate duty, 
rather than regret for the past or anxiety 
for the future; in the first person, criti- 
cising myself, rather than condemning 
others; in the singular number, obeying 
my own conscience, rather than the de- 
mands of the many. 

William DeWitt Hyde. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever. 


Expect the continuance of mercies from 
God; he is the strength of our life, the 
staff of our bread, the breath of our nos- 
trils and the length of our days.—John 
Mason. 








For thy mercy and thy grace, 
Faithful through another year, 

Hear our songs of thankfulness, 
Father and Redeemer, hear. 


In our weakness and distress, 
Rock of strength, be thou our stay ; 
In the pathless wilderness 
Be our true and living way. 
—Henry Downton. 





Begin the meditations of the closing 
year with confession, but be sure to bring 
them to an end with praise. 





Christians may mistake their growth by 
judging of their case according to their 
present feeling. They observe them- 
selves, and cannot perceive themselves to 
be growing, but there is no reason to con- 
clude thence that they are not growing, 
“The seed springs and grows up, he 
knoweth not how.”—Thomas Boston. 


The last day lies hid; therefore watch 
every day.— Augustine. 








And so, being lifted up, He still draws 
us to himself and still proves himself able 
to come between us and our past. What- 
ever we may flee from he keeps it away, 
so that, although to the last, for peni- 
tence, we may be reminded of our sins, 
and our enemies come again and again to 
the open door of memory, in him we are 
secure. He is our defense, and our peace 
is impregnable.—George Adam Smith. 





Soberly and with clear eyes believe in 
your own time and place. There is not, 
there never has been, a better time or a 
better place tolivein. Only with this be- 
lief can you believe in hope.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





When the dumb hour clothed in black 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me 
And the sunlight thai is gone. 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track, 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On and always on. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 


Eternal Lord, thou God of our fa- 
thers, with whom a thousand years 
are but as one day, and who hast 
been our refuge from one generation 
to another, mercifully regard us sin- 


ners who are of y, strangers 
on the earth where thy 
Son Jesus also tabernacled in 
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Resolutions of Famous Persons 


Last year the happy idea came to the editor 
of The Household to ask a number of promi- 
nent persons to tell ‘the one New Year’s reso- 
lution I have tried to keep.” Here are a few 
of the most characteristic answers received: 


To rise above little things. 
John Burroughs. 


To answer, however briefly, all letters I 
receive. Thomas Nelson Page. 


In my highest moments I have tried to 
subordinate my private interests to the 
Common Good. I have found this en- 
deavor sufficient for the effort of a life- 
time. The Common Good should be the 
North Star in all conduct. ; 

Edwin Markham. 


The one purpose to which I have firmly 
adhered is, while attending to many out- 
side things, ‘‘ lending a hand”’ and taking 
a part in various avocations, to give my 
vocation the supreme place, endeavoring 
to meet its demands faithfully as they 
arise from day today. Elmer H. Capen. 


I have tried, in a general way, not to 
Falter more or less 
In my great task of happiness, 
and to come down to little things. Ihave 
tried and do try and shall try never to let 
a child’s question or a child’s letter go un- 
answered. Laura E. Richards. 


For many years my motto, by which I 
endeavor to guide the ordinary actions of 
life, consists of one word, which is, 
“Stop.” It is generally very easy to go 
on, no matter what you may be doing, 
good or bad. But to stop when the right 
time comes to stop is so difficult that I 
endeavor to keep continually in my mind 
the importance of so doing. 

Frank R. Stockton. 


Some years ago I resolved to cultivate 
habitual cheerfulness, under all circum- 
stances. It has not been an easy task, 
but I have succeeded, and now, drifting 
on to my eightieth birthday, burdened 
with heavy cares, stripped of those near- 
est and dearest to me by death, I am not 
sorrowful. I am not “going down hill,” 
as people say of the old, but “up Aill” all 
the way, and am sure that life is better 
farther on. Mary A. Livermore. 


In the midst of the many race contro- 
versies and discussions, which have occu- 
pied the time and attention of our people 
during the last few years, I have made 
this resolution, which I think I have kept 
with a reasonable degree of success; that 
is, try to be as kind and polite and gen- 
erous in thought and action to every indi- 
vidual, regardless of race or color, as I 
would like to have that individual act 
toward me. Booker T. Washington. 


I have, like other people, I suppose, 
made many resolutions that I have bro- 
ken, or only half kept; but the one which 
I send you, and which was:in my mind 
long before it took the form of a resolu- 
tion, is the keynote of my life. It is 
this—always to regard as mere imperti- 
nences of fate the handicaps which were 
placed upon my life: almost at the begin- 
ning. I resolved that they should not 
crush or dwarf my soul, but rather be 
made to “‘blossom like Aaron’s rod, with 
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cookery. A cup of rich 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HE first question that you 
will ask, as you open to the 
Corner page this week, will 
be: Have you heard from 
those Labrador orphans 
yet? I will first tell you 
that on the day after the 
steamer arrived, in which 
they were expected to 
come, I heard in a very 
pleasant way from Dr. 
Grenfell. It was at the 
8 regular meeting, in Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s church at Cambridge, of the 
‘*Captains of Ten,” who have taken such 
an interest in our Deep Sea Mission in the 
North-land, and who, you remember, sent 
last year a star-spangled coverlet for our 
Corner Cot and poor little Tommy. 

After the secretary had read his report 
and the secretaries of the different 
‘squads’? had read their reports, and 
they had voted in three new members 
and four boys had been selected to help 
the ladies pack a barrel for a Wisconsin 
home missionary family, the president 
introduced Dr. Daly of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He belonged toa scientific expedi- 
tion which visited Labrador last summer, 
as already reported by Dr. Grenfell in 
the Thanksgiving Corner. He told of 
their delight at seeing the flag of the 
medical steamer Strathcona in the harbor 
of Nain (the famous Moravian missionary 
station), and of the warm reception given 
them by our old friend, its commander. 
He called him “the finest missionary 
alive,’ and said that was what all seamen 
and fishermen thought from North Cape 
in Norway to the Mediterranean Sea, and 
from Cape Chidley to Cape Race! He de- 
scribed how far the doctor would go up 
some wild fiord to visit one fisherman’s 
family and see if they needed help of any 
kind. He showed the captains a lot of 
photographs and a splendid specimen 
from ‘“‘a mine of precious Labradorite,”’ 
to which Dr. Grenfell carried them thirty 
miles in his steamer. But the ‘“ Labra- 
dorites’’ which the doctor sent us are 
more precious still! 

Returning from that meeting I found a 
telegram from Halifax saying that the 
children were coming by the all-rail route 
to Boston, and would probably arrive 
early Sunday morning. The great gale 
had prevented Fred from reaching Hali- 
fax in time for the steamer, and so both 
children were put on the train, in charge 
of a hospital nurse who was coming to 
Boston for hospital lectures. The train 
fortunately was so late that I was able to 
get into Boston in time to say Aukshenai 
to them as they landed on the platform. 

As these children are in some sense our 
wards, let me introduce them to you: 
Alfred and Bessie—whose other name is 
Rachel. Alfred is eleven years old, and 
Bessie will be nine on Christmas Day. 
Alfred is stout, and in his face and ways 
reminds me of Pomiuk, as I first saw him 
at the World’s Fair. Bessie is a win- 
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some little maid, shy as a bird of the 
wood, but looked bright and cheery un- 
der the sailor cap labeled S. S. Warrior, 
which I suppose Dr. Grenfell had fished 
out of a barrel of English clothing on his 
hospital ship. They are both pictures of 


health and have the keen observation 
which belongs to that northern race, 
born, I suppose, of the struggle for ex- 
istence necessary in their wild and des- 
olate land. Nothing seemed to escape 
their sharp, black eyes! 

We attended morning service at a little 
chapel on Shawmut Avenue, conducted 
by a theological student who once did 
missionary work on the coast of Labra- 
dor and spent some time in Rigolet, 
whence the children came! We went by 
the subway (a most astonishing novelty 
to them) and got out at the Park Street 
station and walked up to the Congrega- 
tional House—‘“‘a very big house,’’ Fred 
thought. They were much interested in 
the bronze of Colonel Shaw opposite the 
State House—until Bessie shouted, ‘‘ Look! 
see the squirrel,” and as quick as a flash 
picked up a stick from the ground and 
deftly hurled it after the squirrel scamp- 
ering up the tree. Every pigeon on the 
Common, every dog in the street and— 
when on the train bound for my home— 
every gull over the water attracted their 
attention and curious comment. From 
the electric cars, on which we rode sev- 
eral miles, they noted every strange thing 
—and some things that would not be 
strange to you! At one point Bessie saw 
a strange animal by the roadside and 
said, softly, ‘‘Is it a coo ?”’ 

The next morning we started on our 
way up into New Hampshire. There was 
little chance to ‘‘leave any articles in the 
cars’’; their only articles were two small 
bundles, Bessie’s extra clothing being left 
in the haste of sailing at the shore hospi- 
tal, and Fred’s trunk having missed the 
steamer at St. John’s. It was a long, 
slow ride, with biting wind and mercury 
below zero. Alfred spent much time in 
writing words on bits of paper, copying 
exactly what I wrote for him, or the 
names of stations which he saw from the 
window. Bessie hummed tunes she had 
somewhere picked up, for both have sweet 
voices and can play several tunes on the 
piano, although they had never seen one 
until they reached Nova Scotia. As we 
stopped at one station after another, Fred 
asked, ‘‘Shall we go ashore at the next 
place?”’ Although we left no: snow in 
Massachusetts, it gradually increased as 
we ascended the Merrimack Valley and 
branched off among the hills: When we 
‘went ashore,” the young farmer who 
met us at the station packed us snugly 
into a small sleigh, covered us up with 
blankets and buffaloes and drove us sey- 
eral miles to his home. 

The horse knew the way to carry the sleigh 

Through the white and drifted snow— 
drifted it certainly was on one long hill, 
and it took all the farmer’s skill as he got 
out and jumped along beside the sleigh to 
keep us from capsizing! We found a 
warm welcome, a warm fire and a warm 
dinner in that little farmhouse, and the 
children were happy. They were soon 
sliding down a small hill on the crust— 
and we had a capsizing on the sled, if not 
in the sleigh. I persuaded them at last 
to go into the barn, and see those great, 
strange animals, the ‘‘coos.” After- 
wards, when they were let out to drink, 
the boy was only easy when he held a 


whip for self-defense, but when they 
started for the spring he followed them 
brandishing his ‘‘vip’’ and shouting, 
“Go doon, go doon!”” The corn-fodder 
on the barn floor attracted them, and 
Bessie called the husks ‘‘sinews,’’ re- 
minding her of the sinews of the deer 
which her people use for thread. I 
showed them an ear cf corn: “O how 
beautiful,” said Fred; “they are like 
beads,’’ said Bessie; both were surprised 
that out of those ‘beads’? were made 
the muffins they had eaten for breakfast. 

And so I left them (the next day), full 
of cheer and promise in their new home 
among the Granite Hills, with old Ascut- 
ney just showing his head through a 
notch in the western range. As I got 
into the sleigh—and into the farmer’s big 
fur overcoat—to come away, they spied a 
woodpecker and ran after it as fast as 
their feet could carry them. We will 
think of them this winter in that quiet 
home on the farm, Alfred filling the great 
wood-box every day and enjoying the 
care of the horses and cows, while Bessie 
helps the mother of the home in the 
kitchen and in feeding the hens, which 
specially interested her. They will both 
learn to read and write very quickly, and 
learn many other good things which be- 
long to a Christian home and life. We 
will ask God to bless them—he has surely 
blessed them thus far! Perhaps they 
will be able to write to us themselves be- 
fore the winter is out. 

Dear Mr. Martin: It has been a very long 
time since I wrote to you last, which I regret. 
But I have to work harder in school, being in 
a higher grade, and do not find time to write 
many letters. During the last vacation «I 
went on board one of the ‘‘ White Squadron,” 
which was lying in Boston harbor. It wes. 
the “ Kearsarge,’”’ recently built. We were 
told that it cost $726 to fire one of the four 
turret guns. In the latter part of the vacation: 
I visited Mt. Tom. The most interesting part. 
was the way to get to the top—by an electric 
ear. The cars and the track differ from the 
street car lines. One side is open for the peo- 
ple to step out and in, but when the car is 
ready to start, a bar is let down, so that it is 
all boxed in. The cars have also two or three 
special brakes, and there is a switch at the 
middle of the route. An engine on top of the 
mountain pulls up the cars with a rope. 

In front of the pavilion on the top are 
flower-beds on the rocks, which stick up 
through the loose board flooring. There 
were dining-rooms and candy and peanut: 
counters [how strange that the boy should 
have noticed those!—Mr. M.], music boxes 
and other things of amusement. On the third 
floor was the observatory, containing the tel- 
escope and maps. Now comes the saddest 
part of my story, for a few weeks ago the 
mountain-house and all its contents were 
burned. : 

Northboro, Mass. Howakp S. 

Yes, a Mt. Holyoke College girl told me 
about that fire with evident sadness—for 
it was the day before “‘mountain day’’! 
You will see a picture of Mt. Tom as it. 
used to be in the New England Magazine. 
for October, with an article describing 
how steamboats used to run up the Con- 
necticut River, I think, as far as Bellows. 
Falls. That was before my day, but Mt. 
Tom was surely there in my boyhood— 
only no cable car to help our climbing. 

Good-by, Cornerers—you will not hear 
from me again till the next century! 


Mr. MUSES 
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The Greatest Week in History’ 


Il. The Home Scene 


By Rev. A. E, DuNNING 


To the ordinary Christian student of 
the Bible the Jewish kingdom occupied a 
conspicuous place in the history of an- 
cient nations; Jerusalem was a magnifi- 
cent city, with a splendid temple, ‘‘the 
joy of the whole earth”; and the career 
of Jesus was the most notable event of 
his age. But closer comparison of the 
Jews and their capital with other nations 
of their times reduces their history and 
material achievements to insignificant 
proportions, They are allowed but little 
space in the history of the great empire 
of which Palestine was a little province. 
Jerusalem was a small city, with no sea- 
port or great highway forcommerce. In 
population, wealth and culture Babylon, 
Thebes and Rome far exceeded Jerusa- 
lem. <A careful study of the life and 
times of Jesus shows how slight was the 
impression he made even on his own peo- 
ple. The majesty of the Christ appears 
when we consider that, while events of his 
time which then seemed to be great 
have dwindled till they are almost for- 
gotten, the events of which he was the 
center have grown in human estimation 
and influence, till the last week of his 
life is recognized among the ruling na- 
tions of the world as the greatest week 
in history. That he foresaw this appears 
from his teaching. The kingdom of 
heaven which he planted was, he said, 
like the least of all seeds, which grew 
into a tree where birds of the air lodged. 
We shall try to approach the scenes of 
this wonderful week as they were enacted 
in that month of April at Jerusalem nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, and study 
the beginnings of those influences now 
recognized as the most potent in the re- 
ligious life of the world. Then a few 
scores of persons were deeply moved, 
perhaps a few thousands were transiently 
affected, by the events connected with 
thedeath of Jesus Christ. Many millions 
in many lands now dwell on these events 
as the season of Holy Week returns. 

The opening scene is in a home. It 
brings into view some impressive phases 
of the character of Jesus. -He was only 
partially revealed to his contemporaries, 
even to his most intimate friends. Their 
recorded memories of him are an exhaust- 
less field for study because he reveals the 
Father ; and the experience of the ages of 
Christian history under the growing influ- 
ence of his teaching and deeds and charac- 
ter is continually turning new light on 
him. Here are manifested: 

1. His social nature. Those who knew 
him best and sought most to honor and 
please him made him a supper at Bethany. 
No man insacred history appears so often 
at the festive board as he. Social fel- 
lowship seems to have stimulated his 
thoughts. Many of his most famous say- 
ings were uttered at tables where he was 
a guest. Simon the Pharisee, Zaccheus 
the publican and Simon the leper suggest 
contrasted types of homes. But he was 
welcome in them all. It was a common 
saying about him that “He eateth and 
drinketh with publicans and sinners.” 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 6. Text, 
Matt. 26: 1-16. International Lesson, Jesus 
Anointed at Bethany. 


He said that because of his social enjoy- 
ment he was accused of being a glutton 
and a winebibber. On such occasions he 
showed himself supreme in attractive and 
in repellent traits. He was a touchstone 
that revealed his companions to them- 
selves and to one another. At this Sab- 
bath evening feast Mary broke a vase of 
costliest perfume over his head, while 
Judas was weaving for it the crown of 
thorns. And in Jesus reclining at that 
table we see God. His thoughts are the 
Father’s thoughts, the love and the hate 
he inspired are the feelings awakened in 
different souls by the Father’s presence. 
The social nature of Jesus is a revelation 
of God. 

2. The depth of his affection. Mary 
made the utmost possible expression of 
her devotion to Jesus. Where she got or 
how she was able to possess so costly a 
treasure as this pound of nard in its prec- 
ious vase it is useless to guess. She 
served him as a subject might serve a 
king; but what king ever received such 
homage of the heart as she expressed 
when she bathed his feet with the per- 
fume reserved for the heads of kings and 
wiped his feet with her hair? The disci- 
ples valued the nard higher than the 
heart that expressed its wealth in the 
gift; but those able to appreciate it have 
in every age since then had a nobler esti- 
mate of the capacity of human character 
because of what Mary did. Jesus asked 
and expected just such love, greater than 
that for father or mother. He gave as 
he took. He said, ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends’’; and he gave his life 
freely. In his gift and in his reception 
of Mary’s gift we see the Father. 

8. His conscious self-sacrifice. All those 
present at the table in Bethany shared 
the knowledge of the impending death of 
Jesus. For months leading Jews had 
threatened to kill him, and he had stayed 
away from Jerusalem because he knew 
his life would be in danger there. His 
return in this public way at the great an- 
nual festival could mean nothing else 
than death. The measure of his sacrifice 
appears in this home scene in Bethany. 
Judas represented the power of sin to 
wound the Father’s love. The disciples 
represented the indifference which often 
is united to genuiue devotion. Even the 
limit of Mary’s love to sustain the Son of 
God is shown. After all he trod the 
winepress alone. ‘‘ Yeshall be scattered, 
every man to his own,” he said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘and shall leave me alone.” 
Within that week they ‘“‘all left him and 
fled.” 

Mary’s deed is a background against 
which Jesus would have us measure the 
cross he bore forus. ‘She did it to pre- 
pare me for buria],” he said. We often 
speak of what Christ has done for us. 
He spoke of what one woman’s love 
did forhim. ‘She hath wrought a good 
work upon me,” he said. She had 
nerved him for sacrifice. She had quick- 
ened his sense of the value of those for 
whom he died. Wherever his gospel 
should be preached, her deed would be 
toid—as far as the deed of Judas would 
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be told. Two names are linked into the 
story of Holy Week, Mary and Judas. 
Two things are linked in that story, the 
anointing and the crucifixion. But the 
climax of each event in the story is the 
triumph of love over selfishness, of self- 
sacrifice over hate. At the last the name 
of Judas is blotted out and the names of 
Jesus and Mary are joined in Christian 
history. One stands for the love that 
gives All to the Saviour; the other for 
the love that gives all to save. Within 


that circle of giving and loving is heaven; ~ 


and to see Christ there as he revealed 
himself in the home scene at Bethany is 
to see God. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 6-12. A Forward Look. Phil. 
3: 14. 

To get a look ahead one must mount. The 
voyager ascends the mast of the vessel, or 
goes to the captain’s bridge; the traveler 
climbs a tree or seeks some lofty eminence. 
From the dead level of our beaten track we 
cannot see far ahead. We need to place our- 
selves upon the highest summit within reach. 
A Christian man has no business to forecast 
the future from the standpoint of his doubts 
and fears. When the tide of personal faith 
has ebbed far, no one can bea prophet. Let 
us then in making our predictions stand on 
the highest point ever reached in our Cbzis- 
tian experience. Let us call back the moments 
when God has been most rea! and his redump- 
tive purposes for mankind mosi evident to us. 





From this height of vision I see at least 
three things for the coming year and the open- 
ingcentury. First I see a greatening of Jesus 
Christ. At times during the nineteenth cen- 
tury controversies have been sharp over 
definitions of the nature of Jesus, and now 
and again individuals have been sorely per- 
plexed about his mission to the world. But 
while the battle of the theologians has gone 
on and while one and another, here and there, 
may have lost faith in a divine Christ, the 
strong, serene figure of the Son of Man, un- 
ruffled by the jargon of men’s voices, only a 
little sorrowful perhaps because he is the 
object of controversy, has steadily grown 
more clear and compelling before the eyes of 
this generation. Every reformer harks back 
to him; even the modern representatives of 
that race which put him to death avow their 
admiration of his moral greatness. So will it 
be in the years ahead of us. Christ is sure of 
his place in the world and a larger, more in- 
fluential place as time goes on. 





I see also more religion in the world. Not’ 


necessarily more ecclesiasticism, but more 
real love to God and to one’s neighbor. I be- 
lieve that the religious impulse will more pro- 
foundly affect individuals and masses of men 
in the coming century than ever before. Re- 
ligion will have no fight to wage with science 
or with mistaken idéas touching the innocent 
pleasures and the larger interests of human 
life, but it will enter into such regions of 
thought and emotion and activity and possess 
them in the name of Christ. Nor do | think 
that religion will cease to crystallize around 
certain institutions and forms which will be 
kept from becoming empty and ineffective be- 
cause they are the ever fresh embodiment of 
the living Spirit. 


I see finally a better world—more equality 
in possessions and opportunities, less injustice 
and sham and show and sin, a more equitable 
social system, and a more constant applica- 
tion of the law of Christ to all the relations 
of human life. ‘What is this but the kingdom 





of God? And the joy of it all is that we may 


help to bring it in. 
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Planting Frontier Sunday Schools 


If Congregationalists are paramount in mat- 
ters educational, then we ought to expect 
rare intelligence in their plans and work. 
And this is just what has marked our history 
as a whole. Smaller in numbers and less in 
geographical extent than the other leading de- 
nominations, results have far transcended the 
means employed.. Our foreign missionary 
work is an example of what I mean, Intelli- 
gence in planning has been made to take the 
place of great sums of money, until the Amer- 
ican Board stands first among foreign mis- 
sionary agencies. So, too, our influence on 
the nation’s history has been beyond our pro- 
portion as regards numbers. 

When, in 1881, Dr. Dunning was set to solve 
the problem of our missionary Sunday school 
work, which before that we had largely ig- 
nored or done through other agencies, this in- 
telligent planning had perforce to take the 
place of large means and a numerous mission- 
ary force. It was characteristic that the 
methods of others were ignored and that Con- 
gregationalists struck out on new lines. And 
Secretary Boynton’s plans have linked with 
those of his predecessor without break. 

Before that it was customary to find some 
amiable layman, whose time was worth, per- 
haps, a dollar and a half a day, and who had 
met with some success in a local Sunday 
school, and, putting him under some central 
authority in the East, to send him over a dis- 
trict with his pony team. A few counties em- 
braced his territory. A string of Sunday 
schools, unrelated to any general campaign, 
was the result. His work was eminently, and 
often permanently, local. But he was inex- 
pensive, which to some minds is the begin- 
ning and end. 

The new Sunday school secretary began by 
being extravagant. He wanted men whose 
time was worth to others four or five dolla”s a 
day. He wanted men who could plan and ex- 
ecute on a scale large enough to cover the 
vast interests of one of the commonwealths of 
the West—generally a New England in ex- 
tent. He wanted, too, the trained man and 
the ordained minister, whose personality 
would allow him to stand beside his brother 
ministers in all plans for the welfare of the 
state and the denomination. College and 
seminary were considered an essential, in- 
stead of a hindrance, as heretofore. Breadth 
and good judgment were necessary as well as 
consecration. This idea of a missionary Sun- 
day school worker was revolutionary. Equally 
novel was the idea of placing the local prob- 
lem almost wholly in the hands of these su- 
perintendents and their helping missionaries. 
Hitherto we had had only missionaries. Dr. 
Dunning sought and found superintendents. 

I said that the new secretary began by be- 
ing extravagant. But let us see if there was 
not rather a splendid economy in his planning 
and a wisdom which best served the interests 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

In the first place, no one secretary in the 
East ever had done what he attempted in 
grasping the details of the separate locai 
fields. The work suffered for want of that 
working together of interests which makes 
for victory on the battlefield, whether of war 
or Christian civilization. The old plan was 
like the methods at the beginning of the Civil 
War, when the generals were puppets of the 
War Department. The new Congregational 
plan was like the finding of a Grant or Sher- 
man, in that men were secured who could 
work out problems on the field. Was not that 

_ true economy ? 

These new superintendents, working in co- 
operation with Secretaries Dunning and Boyn- 
ton, became in time, through their explora- 
tions and travel, the initiating force of the de- 
nomination. We had, as Congregationalists, 
men in each of the Western commonw<alths 
who were so informed as to movements of 
population, and whose judgment of the future 


was so to be relied upon, that they were wor- 
thy to initiate there the work of Congrega- 
tionalism. Always, be it remembered, was 
there a home missionary superintendent to 
mature these beginnings, but where work has 
been properly done, as in most of our states, 
there has been complete harmony between 
the initiating and ‘maturing forces. Would 
Congregationalists believe cheap men for 
initiating such enduring work to be true 
economy ? 

Now turn to the record. Our denomina- 
tional growth was almost at a standstill in 
1882. With comparatively small expense the 
churches set in operation this new method of 
initiating Congregational work. The results 
began to appear speedily in the statistics of 
growth and activity. One of the great ele- 
ments during the last two decades of increase 
in Congregational strength and influence has 
been the wise planning of our missionary 
Sunday school work. Here, too, the results 
enforce the economy of our peculiar methods. 
With about one-half the expense put into this 
channel, as compared with other denomina- 
tions, the net result, that which remains as a 
permanent factor, we believe, upon examina- 
tion, has exceeded that of any of the branches 
of Christ’s Church. There has been a thor- 
oughness, an avoidance of multiplying with- 
out growing, which, speaking in general, has 
made each stroke count for permanence. The 
“how” is sometimes as important as the 
“what.”’ The Congregational fifty cents has 
done the work of the dollar given by other 
denominations. 

Emphasis has been constantly placed upon 
the linking of new work organically to that 
which existed. The new Sunday school must 
be also a Congregational preaching station, or 
at least a branch of some church work. This 
has been possible only as the denomination 
had men who could command the co-operation 
(without expense) of the one or two hundred 
ministers of the state. This explains our next 
point in economy. 

Out of a certain other line of Sunday school 
missionary work it is boasted that from thirty- 
two Sunday schools one grew into a church. 
The Congregational record shows one school 
out of ten growing into a church, while many 
of the other nine are permanent out-stations 
where preaching and evangelistic meetings 
are held, and the converted people join the 
central church. A church means the devotion 
of upwards of $1,000 annually to the cause 
of Christ locally and abroad. The method 
which reaches the church development soon- 
est and oftenest is by all means the most 
economical. Experience has shown, too, that 
others have recognized the worth of the men 
chosen for our denominational service. Most 
of them have been invited to other work at 
increased salaries. Positions with colleges 
and other executive labors are steadily open 
to these men, but the broad-minded treatment 
they have received from the administration in 
Boston attaches them strongly to its work. 

We believe the denomination has never 
rightly realized the exceptional service done 
by the Sunday School Society in these two 
decades nor the place it has come to assume 
in the future of the business committed to us 
as a denomination by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and we make this statement of history in rec- 
ognition of what has been actually achieved 
for his kingdom. R. P. i. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 30-Jan. 5, 1901, What Encourage- 
ment has this Year Given to the Christian 
Church ? Psa. 2: 1-8; Micah 4: 1-7;2 Cor. 4. 
Revivals. Christian fellowship. Anti-war infiu- 

ences. New openings for the gospel. Missionary 

successes. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 974.] 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


Is it worth your 
while to accommo- 
date us? We need 
room for next 
season’s materials. 
We are therefore 
closing out our 
winter materials 
by making them up 
into suits and 
cloaks at one-third 
less than former 
prices. We want 
it to be advan- 
tageous to you to 
help us makeroom. 
The advantage is 
on your side—bet- 
ter so, 

Remember _ that 
we make every 
garment especially 
to order for you 
and guarantee a 
perfect fit. 

READ—and we 
never reduce style 
or quality when 
we reduce our 
prices. 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; 
former price, $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price, 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former 
price, $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 

$15 Jackets reduced to $10. - 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price, $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, etc. 


Send for Catalogue and Reduced Price Sam 3 
we will mail them - 





ou, 
we are sure of 
and we will refand 
your n. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 12i West 23d Street, New York. 
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Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon * 


Lord Rosebery has confined himself to 
the great emperor’s experience at St. 
Helena, the last phase of his life. He 
has scrutinized all available sources of 
information and drawn a vivid picture. 
The best authority, he concludes, is the 
private journal of Gourgaud, one of Na- 
poleon’s attendant officers, who described 
the emperor and their relations, so long 
as these continued, with almost brutal 
realism. 

It was a miserable ending of his unique 
career which befell Napoleon at St. 
Helena. The British governor, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, possessed neither sympathy 
nor tact and continually exasperated the 
emperor and his companions. Nor was 
Lord Bathurst, Lowe’s superior at Lon- 
don, much better qualified than-he to 
have charge of sucha prisoner. The com- 
missioners of France, Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, sent out to keep an eye on 
the illustrious and still dreaded captive, 
quarreled both with Lowe and each other. 
The whole story is one of mutual jeal- 
ousy and distrust, petty persecutions, 
sordid economies, and general stupidity 
and wretchedness. 

Napoleon himself does not appear much 
more attractive than his jailors. His 
dress, diet, occupations, amusements and 
conversations are recorded with some 
particularity, but little of his former un- 
deniable greatness is revealed. He had 
become weakened by disease and the con- 
finement of his life as a prisoner told 
heavily against him mentally as well as 
physically. Lord Rosebery asks frankly: 

What is the use of recalling these sere rec- 

ords of the captivity of St. Helena? They 
ean scarcely be called history; they are not, 
unhappily, romance; they can hardly be held 
to possess any healthy attraction. They only 
narrate, with obtrusive inaccuracy, an epi- 
sode which no one has any interest in remem- 
bering, and which all would fain forget. 
Why, then, ccilate these morbid, sordid, in- 
sincere chronicles [p. 243]? 
He answers these queries by declaring 
that he has written ‘‘to lay a literary 
ghost,” i. e., to satisfy a strong impulse 
and less for the sake of the public than 
for his own satisfaction. He adds that 
final judgment has yet to be passed upon 
the St. Helena episode, and that we can 
learn more about the man Napoleon at 
St. Helena than at any earlier period of 
his career. 

Lord Rosebery has done conscientious, 
critical and descriptive work here and his 
pages, although unpleasant, are engross- 
ing. With his customary clearness and 
firmness of touch he has so pictured the 
famous emperor in the latest scenes of 
life as to have made a distinct and valu- 
able addition to popular knowledge. The 
sordidness of the history is due to the 
facts. Its graphic quality has been im- 
parted by the writer. It is a very read- 
able record and will rank among stand- 
ard works on Napoleon. 


The Problem of Asia f 
Capt. A. T. Mahan’s recent essays in 
Harper’s Magazine and the North Ameri- 


*Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
+ Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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can Review have been grouped in a vol- 
ume, and their cumulative force is much 
more apparent. The author is among 
the men best qualified to deal with such a 
theme, by reason of his tastes, studies 
and experiences, and, whatever reception 
his conclusions may meet, his temper and 
ability must be admired. 

He claims that the impulse towards ex- 
pansion now feit by the United States is 
only a phase of a movement which has 
swept over the whole civilized world. 
Self-preservation is the first natural law 
of states. Scope to grow is essential to 
it. Growth leads to conflict. Hence the 
ever-present risk of war to a healthy na- 
tion. Moreover, at present the condi- 
tions in Asia are such as to invite, and al- 
most to necessitate, our involvement. 
The unstable conditions in Afghanistan, 
Persia, Asiatic Turkey, and especially 
China, compel cther nations to preserve 
their own interests either by using or su- 
perseding the present governments. Our 
interest in these issues is less direct than 
that of England, Germany or Russia but 
not less real. The region of the Pacific 
Ocean and Eastern Asia is the future 
chief center of world interest. Our in- 
terests there are not identical with those 
of Germany and Great Britain, but are 
similar to theirs. 

As regards China he holds that we 
should have a definite policy, and pro- 
poses that which Secretary Hay appears 
to have adopted already, viz., prohibition 
of preponderant control by any one state 
and insistence upon the open door both 
for trade and for European thought. 
Moreover, any such policy on our part 
must be supported by sufficient force. 
But he questions whether it be wise to 
push the Monroe Doctrine so far as to in- 
clude the independence of the states of 
extreme South America against all Euro- 
pean interference. 

With his general conclusion, that Great 
Britain and our own country should cul- 
tivate the most cordial relations and sup- 
port each other, if not by actual arms, 
yet by moral and diplomatic aid, most 
will agree. In Asia peace, commerce 
and Christianity alike have most to gain 
from Anglo-American co-operation. But 
with an occasional minor position, such 
as his argument against the immunity of 
private property at sea from capture, 
there will be strong disagreement. The 
more that war can be made a public in- 
stead of a private matter the better for 
everybody, provided only that the dis- 
guise of private ownership be not made 
available for the public enemy’s good. 


Our National Finance 


Incredible although it sounds, there have 
been times in the history of the United 
States when one could gain more benefit 
from our money by using it forfuel than in 
any otherway. Inflation had so cheapened 
its value by degrees that at last, specie 
having disappeared long before, paper 
money became. practically worthless. 
Prof. C. J. Bullock’s Essays on the Mone- 
tary History of the United States* makes 


*Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


this plain incidentally among other facts 
bearing upon the singular financial career 
of our country. The book is an able 
statement of the perils of “cheap” 
money and of the vital significance of an 
adequate and stable medium of exchange. 

It points out several important facts. 
One is that from the first settlement of 
our colonies to the present time there has 
been a vast amount of ignorance of finan- 
cial laws and their operation. This was 
not strange at first, but that it should 
have continued so long is surprising. An- 
other fact is that the demand for cheap 
money is strongest in thinly populated re- 
gions, where as the rule the stocks of 
both money and intelligence are smallest. 
Another is that in finance the public is 
amazingly slow to learn from bitter expe- 
rience. The financial crisis in 1857 seems 
to have taught very few men any such 
lessons as would have prevented or les- 
sened that of 1873. 

The author has supplied an outline 
sketch of our national financial history, 
with especial reference to the inflation 
and contraction of the volume of cur- 
rency, and offers special studies of the 
conditions in New Hampshire and North 
Carolina. He has done his work consci- 
entiously and has made an enlightening 
book. A conclusion is that, in view of 
the rapid consolidation of our population 
which is going on, the danger due to effort 
to secure a cheap medium of exchange is 
steadily growing less, and that more sta- 
ble business conditions and therefore 
greater general prosperity are likely to 
result. The index of the volume is not 
sufficiently full. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Oberammer; 3" and Other Places. By W. 
Bartlett, D. I p. 103. C.8.8.& pe Soe fety. 
Boston. 75 ooank 


Reminiscences of recent travel, valuable and 
agreeably offered. To the tour most familiar 
to travelers, including London, Paris, the 
Rhine and S witzerland, the author added Ober- 
ammergau, and what he has to say of each 
and all is said freshly and interestingly. The 
book has a few pictures. 

A Life of St. Z ohn for the Younes. By G. L. 

Weed. pp. 259. G. W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents. 
Based upon fact and enlivened a little, and 
not more than is permissible, by fancy. Makes 
the few fragmentary items of knowledge serve 
as foundation for a pleasant picture of char- 
acter and service. Admirable pictures adorn 
the book. 

Selections from the Bible for Use in 


Schools. 
ST ey by J. G. Wight, Ph. D., Litt. D. pp. 
293. Am. Book Co. 40 cents. 


Well chosen. The irreligious or sectarian 
temper which can object to the use of sucha 
book as this in the public schools is ignoble. 
The Everlasting Harmon nem By Rose Porter. 
pp. 120. F. H. Revell Co. $ 
A devout’interpretation of the meaning to us 
of the Fatherhood of God. Full of encourage- 
ment and strength, especially for the doubting 
or disheartened. 


The Standard Gender School Commentary. 
phi gl py P. Pendleton. pp. 400. Stand- 


Pe ening a ag ae in the teacher’s library be- 
cause its methods differ in some respects from 
those of other aids to the study of the Inter- 
national Lessons, and because of its practical 
treatment at the mental level of the average 
teacher as well as its earnest spirit. 
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FICTION 

The Mantle of Elijah. id I. Zangwill. pp. 

459. Harper & Bros. $1.25 
By many called the author’s best work. A 
story of English social and political life, evi- 
dently founded in part upon facts. An ele- 
ment of disappointment and sadness, due to 
failure to realize high ideals, pervades it. 
But it is a keen study of character, political 
policies and methods and social and civil con- 
ditions. As a novel, picturesque and even 
dramatic. As a study of life, vivid and in- 
’ structive, although it deals disproportionately 
with the selfish and unscrupulous. Noble 
natures are not often so baffled and defeated. 
Nevertheless, an author may choose what as- 
pects of life he will depict. 

The Cardinal’s Rose. Tie Van Tassel Sutphen. 

271. Harper & Bros. 50. 

Makes skillful use of an accident to involve 

the hero in a complicated and strange experi- 

ence. Personal and public interests combine 
in an exciting plot and the spirit of the story 

never flags. Most interesting. The very im- 

probabilities seem almost natural in the dra- 

matie succession of the situations. 

Long Live the King. By Guy Boothby. pp. 

409. H.S. Stone & Co. Chicago. $1.25. 
Vigorous and dramatic. A tale of politics and 
revolution, love, adventure and war. Has 
some specially striking episodes. One of the 
most engrossing of its class of novels. 

Maya. By W. D. Foulke. pp. 219. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

A tale of love and adventure in ancient Yuca- 

tan at the period of the Spanish invasion. 

The heroine awakens genuine interest and 

the country and the manners of the people 

are described agreeably. 

The Mills of the Gods. By Louise S. Dorr 

pp. 369. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

The colors are laid on somewhat too heavily 

at times, but on the whole it is pleasant read- 

ing and inipresses lessons of self-reliance, dil- 

igence, good sense and trust in God. 

Little Lords of Creation. By H. A. Keays. 

pp. 273. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

An odd, amusing picture of the influence of 

a child upon adult lives. Unhackneyed and 

entertaining. Very brightly written, and at 

times touching. 

Lessons in Love. By Katrina Trask. pp. i37. 

Harper & Bros. $1.2 
Eight short stories, sapertetal and ephemeral, 
but vivid and well written. 

The Inn of the Silver Moon. By H. K. Viele. 

pp. 198. H.38. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

Very light in quality, but fantastic and amus- 

ing. 

JUVENILE 

Miss Nonentity. By L. T. Meade. pp. 363. 

J.B. Lippineott Co. $1.50. 

About a family history and the development 
of a girl heroine. Points wholesome morals 
but not too obtrusively. The variety of peo- 
ple and experiences gives opportunity for con- 
siderable graphic description, sometimes touch- 
ing and always highly entertaining. 

Two Boys and a Fire. By E. A. Rand. pp. 

112. Thom: as Whittaker. 

A short, lively, entertaining story for boys. 
The Girls of Bonnie Castle. By Izola L. For- 
rester. pp. 277. G. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 

A spirited story teaching invaluable lessons. 

Full of diversified interest. 

Esther in Maine. By Flora L. Turknett. pp. 

173. Jennings & Pye. 90 cents. 

Another capital book for the little ones. A 

bright story embellished with fine photographs 

of Maine scenery. 

TOL PG. We Jacobs & Co gL00. PP 
For the younger boys and girls. Very charm- 
ing in spirit and manner. 

EDUCATION 

The Story of American History. By A. F. 

Blaisdell. pp. 440. Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 

A book for beginners in history. It is writ- 

ten well but might easily have been better. 

The writer talks down to his readers too 

much. Children old enough to study history 

dv not need to be thus addressed. 


America’s Story for America’s Galldren. 
Vol. Il. By Mara L. Pratt. pp. 16 D. C. 


Heath & Co. 40 cents. 
Tells of early explorers and discoverers in- 
structively and entertainingly down to Henry 
Hudson in 1609. Illustrated. 


Tache du Petit Pierre. By Jeanne Mairet. 
; Huit Coutes 


La 
Edited by O. B. Super. pp. 1 


Choisis. By Gu ~ Men assant. Edited by 
pee | a oo . D.C. Heath & Co. 
35 and 2 
Two i em - the convenient .and pretty 
Modern Language Series. 
Folk Lore Stories and nag’ pone ~~ Sara E. 
Wiltse. pp. 81. Ginn & Co. 60 ce 
A dozen short stories for the pend ra children 
prettily printed and illustrated. Will serve 
wellasareader. Very attractive. 
Springtime Flow By Mae R. Norcross. 
pp. of Silver, Burdett & Co. 50 cents. 
Introduces children to botany in form of a 
story. Full of information about flowers, 
their analysis, preservation, etc., and as free 
as possible from technicalities. Simple and 
enjoyable. 
The Thought Reader 
Summers. pp.114. G inn & Co. 
For young children. Centers attention upon 
thought, the sentence being the outward ex- 
pression of thought. Prettily printed and il- 
lustrated. 
An Alternate Fourth Reader. By Stickney. 
pp. 374. Ginn & Co. 
Well selected and ee printed. 
Elemen cry ft Physicing and Hy- 
some. By Dr. an 8. Hall. pp. 27 American 
ook Co. 75 cents. 
For higher grammar school grades. Pre- 
eminently experimental and practical. 
Essay on Addison; Essay on Milton By 
T. B. Macaulay. pp. {58 3 and 116; and Milton 
Minor Poems. Edited by A. P. Walker. D. C. 
Heath & Co. Each 25 cents. 
Belong to Heath’s attractive and compact Eng- 
lish Classics Series. 
Penniman’s New peateeet Speller. pp. 154, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 20 cent 
A good book for its sidenae, Practical and 
well arranged. Includes dictation exercises. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Problem of Asia. By rye’ A. T. Mahan, 
LL. D. Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


Essays on the Monetary ‘istory of the 
United States. By Prof. UC. J. Bullock. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 


Liter Friends and Aogontatancen. By 

W. D. Howells. Harper & Bros. $2.5¢ 

Famous American Belles of the Nineteenth 

Century. By V nig T. Peacock. pp. 297. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 
Among them are Theodosia Burr, Elizabeth 
Patterson, Peggy 0’ Neill, Jessie Benton, Har- 
riet Lane, Kate Chase, Jennie Jerome, now 
Lady Randolph Churchill, and Mary V. Leiter, 
now the Baroness Curzon of Kedleston and 
wife of the governor-general of India. Ac- 
cording to the author, all have been famous 
for beauty, wit, ability and culture. Their 
portraits indicate, however, that only in ex- 
travagant compliment can most of them be 
called beautiful. They were, or are, social 
leaders and favorites and the feminine world 
will be interested in these uncritical and eulo- 
gistic tributes. The volume is issued hand- 
somely in a box for holiday use. 

The Boy Problem. Ry W. B. Forbush. pp. 

40, Sabbath Lit.Co. Albany. 35 cents. 
A conscientious, elaborate, practical study 
with useful conclusions and suggestions. 
Goes more nearly to the root of the matter than 
anything else of the sort which we have seen. 
Discusses the individual, clubs and societies, 
how to teach, guide, interest and develop boys 
most — Brief oe Label 


Book I. By Maud 


The ography “4! BY er Ww. 
Fo gg pp. 247. A MN cong ifflin $1.50. 
Possesses a certain scientific ae. ae oe 
patient, almost unintermittent study of the 
development of an infant, physically and men- 
tally, during its first year of life. Confines 
itself to facts and will interest and profit all 
mothers and also all thorough students of 
child nature. 
Seed Thoughts ~ Public Speakers. By 

for Og D.D. pp.361. Funk & Wagnalls 
An extensive and miscellaneous collection of 
anecdotes and other illustrations together with 
outlines of sermons. As good as any such 
book. But the live minister prefers to gather 
his own material. Well indexed. 

Plain Tnatewations in Hypnotism and Mes- 

merism. B A Carpenter. pp.112. Lee & 

Shepard. 7 cents 
Cautious in claims but somewhat startling in 
assertions. Opposes faults of Christian sci- 
ence and kindred forms of belief. It seems 
questionable whether it be wise to help people 
in general to play with the possibilities of 
hypnotism, even if, as the author claims, they 
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cannot be used for evil purposes as freely as 
some suppose. He states facts enough to raise 
a grave doubt. 


Suggestion Instead of Medicine. By C. M. 
Barrows. pp. 88. Printed for the ‘anther. 


Possibly the author puts too high a relative 
value upon suggestion, but undeniably mental 
treatment is of great value and deserves to be 
appreciated and studied more than it is even 
yet. The author’s statements possess interest 
and perhaps importance. : 


? Hesitation. By F. J. E. Thorpe. pp. 
i Fi . 8. Werner Pub. and Supply Co., New 
or 
How to deal wisely and remedially with this 
natural defect is explained here out of large 
a 


First Prin phot. By oo Spencer. pp. 
550. D. ro eton & Co. $2.00, 
The sixth edition of this famous work. Un- 
altered in general principles but more terse 
and readable in form and offers some modifi- 
cations of original utterances due to increase 
of knowledge or to the suggestions of critics. 
365 Desserts. pp. 176. G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
50 cents. 
Selected from the cook-books of Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. Lincoln and others. Small, com- 
pact, well printed and makes one hungry. 
The Civilization -*< ime East. Se Dr. Fritz 


Hommel. Pea ari Live Vols. 4 and 
5. pp. 257, 252, jen elites Co. #40, 50 and 50 


cents. 
In the Temple edition. 


Caxton’s Golden Legend. Vol. VII. pp. 21. 
Maemillan Co. 50 cents. 


A new Temple Classic volume 
CALENDARS 
The Audubon Calendar for 1901. Taber- 
Prang Co. 75 cents. 
Very handsome. There is a large plate for 
each month with a fine colored drawing of a 
bird, the song sparrow, chewink, yellow bird, 
indigo bird, ete., and with descriptive text 
and also original paragraphs by Olive Thorne 
Miller, Mabel Osgood Wright, Bradford Tor- 
rey and others. 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out 
some handsome colored calendars for 1901. 
Among them are: Nature’s Gems [$1.75], 
Heavenly Promises [$1.50], Floral Greetings 
[$1.50], He Careth for You [$1.00], The Year 
of Beauty [75 cents], Sweet Pansies [50 cents ]. 
The Missionary Calendar. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 40 cents. 
Offers some fact for each day of 1901 about the 
need and work of missions. 


. Notes 


The English criticise the overwhelming pro- 
portion of fiction in current literature. 

The Macmillan Co. no longer issues the Jn- 
ternational Monthly, which is removed to 
Burlington, Vt. ? 

The recent political campaign made next to 
no difference to publishers. The trust ques- 
tion was the only one publications upon which 
people seemed to care to read. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, the writer of such 
striking novels of British Indian life, also has 
become a lecturer, her theme being the three 
great Moguls, Baber, Humayun and Akbar. 

Mr. Henry C. Lea’s famous History of the 
Inquisition has been translated into French 
by M. Solomon Reinach, a member of the 
French Institute and among the most distin- 
guished modern French scholars. 

Mrs. Emma Marshall has written nearly 200 
books in the last twenty-two years, and has 
won public favor and financial success. To 
make money was her motive originally, her 
husband’s employers having failed. 

The Library of Congress has received 38,110 
books and pamphlets during the past year, 
making its total number 995,166. Among the 
manuscripts were 400 letters, etc., by Harman 
Blennerhassett, the friend of Aaron Burr. 

Mr. John Morley, in addition to his political 
labors, finds time for an unusual amount of 
literary work. His Oliver Cromwell has been 
published this year and he now is busy upon 
a life of Gladstone and another of Richard 
Cobden. 
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The temporal gain of our 
churches in the last dec- 
ade is quite remarkable, as wil} be seen 
by the following summary. In 1890 the 
report includes 297 of the 302 churches, 
and in. 1900 315 of the 326. Some are un- 
willing to report and some have no prop- 
erty. 


Financial Advance 


Mee: houses, 1890 1900 Increase 

chapels and land, saa HN $5,572,074 Seen eee 
e: 273,7 

Invested Funds, 856,051 1,413,718 557,667 





Totals : $6,545,436 $7,870,292 $1,324,856 


An increase in ten years of $557,667 in 
invested funds and a total increase of 
$1,324,856 in properties would not seem to 
show “decadence” in the state as a whole. 
The department of “special trusts” of 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut 
holds funds amounting to $29,312, and is 
increasing this total from year to year, as 
it thereby offers to officers and friends of 
churches a secure depository for ecclesi- 
astical funds. In spite of this handsome 
total it is estimated that the Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut in the last 
200 years have lost a million dollars of 
invested funds. 


The Law and Order 
League has been do- 
ing an excellent work throughout the 
state. During the past six months it has 
made sixty-nine arrests, from which it has 
secured sixty-seven convictions, ata total 
cost to the offenders of $3,400 in fines and 
costs. Its work has included the shut- 
ting of unlicensed saloons and houses of 
ill repute, the seizure and destruction of 
large quantities of liquor, twenty-four 
gambling machines and numerous obscene 
pictures. Furthermore, the fact that pu- 
gilists who expected to tind Connecticut a 
paradise for prize fighters, and found only 
two places which would tolerate them, 1s 
due in part at least to the influence of this 
organization. The league goes only where 
its assistance is called for by citizens or 
officials, and affords much needed relief 
where the local authorities are unable or 
unwilling to meet the exigency. Its agents 
are authorized to work in any and all 
parts of the state. 


An Effective Regulator 


The Centennial of Salisbury’s 
Meeting House 
BY JOHN CALVIN GODDARD, PASTOR 


When the fathers erected this sanctuary 
they did not try to make it “exceeding mag- 
nifical,” but exceeding strong. ‘‘ The strong- 
est oak, that couldn’t be split, nor bent nor 
broke,” was put into the sills and posts, mak- 
ing them like structural steel, so that, while 
the United States Constitution has required 
sixteen amendments to make it stand, the con- 
stitution of this church required but two. 
It has survived the ravages of time and the 
jack-knives of boys; its roof has withstood 
the bombardment of hail, lightnings have 
shot their arrows against its tower and gales 
have used their catapults against its bulwarks 
in vain. 

Its site was selected with care. The con- 
test over it was settled only by aid of math- 
ematics, by calling in the surveyor, who drove 
a stake in the exact center of the town, nei- 
ther north, souta, east or west of it, for nei- 





ther side would yield an inch. Around that 


stake they laid the foundations, and builded’ 


better than they knew. They placed it wisely 
at the foot of a mountain. True, there are de- 
lectable views on top; transfigurations are 
possible there; but, after all, the best place 
for a church is not where St. Peter would 
have located three of them, in the clouds, but 
at the foot of the mountain, where his com- 
panions were trying to get the best of a devil. 

Time has only confirmed the wisdom of 
their choice. After 100 years we still say, 
“Tf you are seeking a beautiful location, look 
around you.” Across the way the Town 
Hall, parliamentary headquarters, our Wash- 
ington. To the south the library, the literary 
center, our Athens. To the north the old 
training ground, our Campus Martius. Be- 
yond that the academy, our Cambridge. Diag- 
onally stands the town fountain, whose wa- 
ters go softly, our Siloam. At another corner 
the town jail, not so much the place of bad 
spirits as where bad spirits are slept off, our 
Gehenna. At the third corner, the legal head- 
quarters, our Sinai. At the fourth corner 
the railway station, convenient port of de- 
parture for uneasy Jonahs, our Joppa. 

So the fathers built the sanctuary, not after 
frippery modern models, with vestry in front 
and pantry in rear, but a plain, substantial 
edifice in strict compliance with their ideas 
of worship, and surmounted by what the con- 
tract called “‘a decent vane.” The body was 
devoted to square pews, where families were 
seated according to “ dignification,’”’ a process 
in which the seating committee found a root 
of bitterness and gall of iniquity for years. 
In front was an imposing pulpit, high and 
lifted up, making it easy for the minister to 
preach over. the heads of people; at the other 
end a roomy choir gallery, containing the 
singers and the players on instruments, whose 


scrapings, tunings and clearings of throat’ 


were the only worldly and levious sounds 
ever heard there. On either side were gal- 
leries filled with boys, tithing men and “the 
mixed multitude,’ wondering why, aiter the 
minister had preached an hour in the morn- 
ing, he called a second hour in the after- 
noon “the improvement.” 

It was a large congregation that worshiped 
here, the town having in 1800 a population of 
2,266, with few foreigners and no competing 
place of worship within its borders. Thereare 
only sixteen Congregational churches in Con- 
necticut having as old or cider house of wor- 
ship than this; none in Hartford, New Haven 
or Bridgeport; only one in Litchfield County, 
the church at Milton. The Missionary Society 
of Connecticut was then in its swaddling 
clothes, sending a few representatives into the 
heathen states of Vermont, New York and 
Ohio. 

A comparison of 1800 with 1900 religiously 
makes it doubtful whether the former days 
were as good as our own. The town had one 
place of worship then; it has seven now. It 
was a time of religious declension. French 
philosophy was rampant, and college students 
named themselves after famous French infi- 
dels. Only one student remained to the com- 
munion, when Pres. Timothy Dwight took the 
helm of YaleCollege. There were practically 
no gifts or prayers extending beyond the town 
line. There was no Sunday school, no system- 
atic study of the Bible. No religious news- 
papers broadened the horizon of church mem- 
bers. Christian life is far richer today. 

This church was the scene of Dr. Nettle- 
ton’s labors in 1815, whereby 188 joined its 
communion. Dr, Bennett Tyler was licensed 
here and President Humphrey of Amherst. 
Here Lyman Beecher and Henry Ward 
Beecher preached, and in 1849 the General As- 


sociation of Connecticut convened. More 
than 1,000 persons (1089) have accepted the 
vows of this church ; and more than $100,000 it 
has paid into the Lord’s treasury. Soldiers 
have gathered here for blessing before going 
to southern battles. And here the hues of 
Old Glory have been looked upon with misty 
eyes, associated in Christian affection with 
the banner of the cross, as if its dark stripes 
did but repeat the red of Calvary and its blue 
emblazon the stars of Bethlehem. But, most 
of all, itis hallowed ground, because here the 
Lord has visited his people and the place of 
his feet is glorious. 


Hartford’s Activities 


Moral and religious efforts here promise 
good results for the opening of the new cen- 
tury. Center and Park Churches are again 
proving that they have solved the second serv- 
ice problem by the large audiences drawn to 
their four o’clock vesper services, at which 
programs of choice music and short and direct 
talks hold the earnest attention of worshipers 
and send them away with uplifting spiritual 
impressions. 

The reconstructed and enlarged organ of 
Park Church, now operated by the wind chest 
method, was dedicated Dec. 12 with a recital 
by Harry Rowe Shelley. The instrument is in 
all essentials new and ranks well with Hart- 
ford’s other superior organs. Since 1878 no less 
than twenty-five organs have been purchased 
for use in this city, all but five for churches and 
chapels ; and seven have been the gifts of in- 
dividuals. The Horace Bushnell Club is 
bringing before this church the discussion of 
practical social topics by experts. Warden 
Garvin of the state prison at Wethersfield 
recently gave an excellent address on The 
Indeterminate Sentence. 

Asylum Hill has again put the public under 
obligation through a fine rendering of Barnby’s 
Rebekah by the large and efficient choir. The 
cantata is every way worthy of a Sunday ren- 
dition, its excellent music is so reverent and 
instructive withal. 

Two papers given by Dr. E. P. Parker since 
his return from abroad on the Oberammergau 
Passion Play and Einsieldein’s Shrine, the 
fruit of his own personal experience, were 
rarely instructive and entertaining and showed 
that the honored pastor of South Church has 
by no means lost his old power of felicitous 
description and moving discourse. 

At a meeting of the Men’s Club of Fourth 
Church an unusual address was made by Mr. 
G. A. Parker, superintendent of our beautiful 
Keney Park, on Man and the Park, in which 
he attractively set forth the value of a city 
park as a re-creator of the wern and weary. 

The Y. M. C. A. is making a notable con- 
tribution to the pleasant Sunday afternoon 
problem by a series of addresses in the Opera 
House. Prof. Walter A. Wykoff, author of 
The Workers, led off Nov. 25 with an address 
of great interest and power. On successive 
Sundays the speakers and subjects have been 
as follows: W. F. McDowell on David Liv- 
ingstone, Dr. Lyman B. Sperry on Male and 
Female, or The Significance of the Sexes, Dr. 
Merrill E. Gates on What a Carpenter Said 
about Work. Audiences have been uniformly 
large and attentive. 

In the days of Horace Bushnell, Joel Hawes 
and Nathaniel J. Burton the Hartford Minis- 
ters’ Meeting was a noted institution. Its 
power to draw together and hold the interest 
of clergymen was widely recognized. But for 
a number of years, up to last year, it seemed 
impossible to infuse anything of the old life 
into it, though various methods were tried. 
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The cause of the decline may have been the 
loss of those strong men and the sense of be- 
reavement which weighed down those on 
whom leadership devolved. However, at the 
opening of the working season, a year ago, 
Rev. Ernest DeF. Miel, rector of Trinity 
Church, kindly opened his parish house for 
the meeting, kindled a fire on the spacious 


hearth and had tea served at the close of . 


every Monday afternoon session. Thi. dis- 
play of genuine Christian hospitality had the 
desired effect—the average attendance of the 
year was about twenty, the various denomi- 
nations being well represented, the discus- 
sions were ably sustained and the meetings 
were thoroughly helpful and enjoyable. Mr. 
Miel repeats his generous invitation this year 
with a result which promises as successful a 
season as that of last year. 

The Hartford Branch of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions took up a silver anniversary con- 
tribution of $1,265. This has been applied to 
the “C. M. Lamson ward” of the hospital 
at Ahmednagar, India. The annual gifts 
amounted to $6,789, all of which goes to the 
foreign field, incidental expenses being other- 
wise provided for. L. W. H. 


By reason of an unfortunate mistake in one 
figure, the South Church, New Britain, Ct., 
which has only 1,008 members, appears in the 
Handbook among the ten largest churches. 
It should be omitted and the Second Church, 
Waterbury, Ct., 1,023 members, should be 
placed at the end of the list. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 993. 


Governor Wolcott’s Words to 
the International Council 


In his address of welcome at the first even- 
ing session of the International Congregational 
Council in Boston in September, 1899, the late 
Governor Wolcott displayed the manly, Chris- 
tian spirit which so endeared him to all 
who knew him. We print below the closing 
paragraphs of his address: 

To one who stands upon a mountain 
summit in any inhabited portion of the 
world, the scene that he looks down upon 
covers, alas! much of human sorrow—yes, 
and probably much of human vice and 
perhaps crime. The discordant Babel of 
earth’s angry voices dashes like a wave 
against the base of the mountain, but it 
is only the harmonious sounds that reach 
the summit, as of the lowing of distant 
cattle, or perhaps the passage of some 
thundering train of cars bearing men and 
women on their errands of love or of labor, 
or some bell that calls to labor or to sor- 
row. These sounds alone reach the sum- 
mit, and to him who stands there all the 
malarial vapors that hug the valleys dis- 
appear and the scene he looks down upon, 
whether it be in the glory of the rising 
sun or in the full effulgence of noon or 
in the splendor of the setting luminary, 
is always fair and peaceful and beautiful. 
We read in Holy Writ that, after the dif- 
ferent stages of creation as there related, 
God looked down upon the work of his 
hand and saw that it was good. Since 
then time has grown old, whether it be 
counted in the definite centuries that 
early scholarship placed upon the age of 
the world orin the unnumbered ons that 
geology and astronomy have placed as the 
term of human existence upon this world. 
The freshness of the creation has worn 
away; man has multiplied; vice and 
crime and woe and misery and suffering 
have multiplied too. .And yet—I speak 
it in all reverence—if the God who cre- 
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ated now looks down upon the world, I 
believe that he again sees that it is good. 
Sin and crime were speedily admitted to 
the world that he had created, and the 
vision of Omniscience must have seen 
that they would come. And yet, with all 


29 December 1900 


Mrs. Huntington reported the daily noon 
prayer meeting at Harpoot. Miss Price told 
of a similar meeting often held at Inanda, and 
of the simple faith of the girls, speaking es- 
pecially of Mrs. Edwards and her efficient 
work in the school, which she has not left for 
a visit to America for twenty-four years. 


the sin and suffering, I believe that to the | 


eye of God, from his high and lofty 
heaven, looking down upon this world as 
I have described one gazing upon the 
landscape from a lofty mountain, the suf- 
fering and the crime will be lost in view 
of the greater mass and aggregation of 
noble effort, of constantly extending 
Christianity, of love, of virtue and of 
human happiness. 

My friends, I believe that there is a 
special force in the deliberations of Chris- 
tians assembled together, to whatever 
special denomination they may belong, 
and I may perhaps shock some of you by 
saying that to me that is not a matter of 
the most vast importance, providing only 
the love of Christ and the willingness 
to serve him by serving man is the inspir- 
ing force in the individual heart. In 
the presence of these distinguished theo- 
logians, I am too cautious and too saga- 
cious a man to venture farther in this 
field, and I shall therefore simply once 
more say to you that Massachusetts feels 
herself honored by your.presence,. that 
she welcomes you with a full heart and 
an outstretched hand, and that she be- 
lieves that from your deliberations, where 
you touch shoulders with men of the 
great English-speaking race from all over 
the world, will go forth a powerful influ- 
ence that shall be strong for the uplifting 
of humanity and for the service of the 
kingdom of Christ. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC, 21 


Mrs: A. S. Lovett presided, and a part of 
the hour was devoted to the work in Austria, 
where the missionary force has recently been 
limited to Mr. and Mrs. Clark. Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter have just returned to resume the work 
which they were obliged to leave on account 
of Mr. Porter’s ill health, thus doubling the 
number of workers in Prague. An interest- 
ing account was read of Mr. Chraska, a 
preacher of the Free Reformed Church, and 
his work in Kruman. A letter was also read 
from Mrs. Clark, written while they were tak- 
ing a much-needed rest at Herrnhut, where 
the children greatly enjoyed the freedom of 
walking alone in the woods without having 
stones thrown at them or being spit upon. 
The first day, with a little surprise, they said, 
“Mamma, it does seem strange to see boys 
here and not have to run from them.” Speak- 
ing of the dedication of the large mission 
house in Vienna, she says, ‘“‘When we re- 
member that seventeen years ago there was 
no Bohemian Y. M. C. A. in existence, and 
when we recall the opposition that the found- 
ing of the first society cost us, our hearts re- 
joice that there will be present tomorrow rep- 
resentatives of thirteen associations, all con- 
nected with our work. My husband is in- 
tensely happy that in Vienna, where there 
are over 300,000 Bohemians, we have such a 
large and well-arranged house for gospel 
work.” In the midst of many discourage- 
ments they say, “‘ We leave the results to the 
Master, and believe that he cannot fail to 
bless the work which he has commanded us 
to do.” Miss Lamson spoke of the work of 
missionaries in papal lands as made more dif- 
ficult by the attitude of many American 
travelers, even of some who are active in the 
ehureh at home. 





In and Around Boston 


Four Days of Bible Study 

The usual fall conference for Bible study 
and the deepening of the spiritual life was 
held in the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
under the auspices of that church and the 
Gordon Missionary Training Institute, Dec. 
18-21 inclusive. Thursday and Friday the 
services were continued in the afternoon and 
evening. These conferences have now been 
held for nine or ten years. The principal 
speakers were Rev. Elmore Harris, D. D., 
president of the Toronto Bible School, who 
gave an address every morning in the series 
Worship in the Spirit as Illustrated in the 
Tabernacle, Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., on 
the Messages of the Old Testament Books to 
Current Spiritual Life; other speakers were 
Rev. W. H. Walker, D. D., Rev. Robert Cam- 
eron, D. D., Rev. Emory W. Hunt, Mr. S. M. 
Sayford and Rev. J. A. McElwain. 

The meetings were well attended, an aver- 
age of sixty being present in the morning and 
many more in the afternoon and evening. 
Most of those who attended were from the 
Training Institute, with several ministers and 
some members of other congregations. Lec- 
turers and listeners seemed deeply in earnest 
and desirous of gaining practical help from 
their study. The meetings were carried on in 
an informal manner, the audience asking and 
answering questions as well as the speaker. 


End of the Century Services 

The last day of the century will be taken 
note of by the Boston Ministers’ Meeting ina 
special manner. After Dr. Egbert Smyth’s 
address on The Passing of the Century, sched- 
uled for the regular hour, will come a season 
of prayer lasting until twelve o’clock. At 
two the session will be resumed, the first hour 
of the afternoon being devoted to prayer for 
foreign missions and the second to home mis- 
sions. . 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will hold a special watch night service, 
with addresses by Drs. Withrow, Joseph Cook 
and Bishop Lawrence. 





The Men with Whom a Min- 
ister Deals 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker has been reading 
with delight Ian Maclaren’s studies of Church 
Folks, in which there is so much just satire 
and winsome playfulness, and he hopes that 
the satirist will go on to paint 


the man who does not find food enough 
for his soul, and makes that a pretense 
for leaving the church, when he knows 
he is on his way to the bankruptcy court. 
... the man who will do everything if 
= call upon him first, but will do noth- 
ng if he is consulted last of all. I should 
like a full drawn picture of the rich man 
who is always kept at home by a severe 
headache when there is anything difficult 
to come before the church meeting. I 
would like also an outline of the man 
who constantly tells the minister that for 
his part he will never be satisfied until he 
sees the top gallery filled ‘‘of a morning.” 
This little scourge—I would say veno- 
mous beast if I were not writing in a reli- 

ous paper—never sees the crowd that is 
here, neve Hest get wey Gf in Sera 
ing signs of true prospe ut always 
keeps his eye on the top gaile , and al- 
ways reminds the minister that there is 
room for two more in that far-away place. 
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Life 
The Suffolk South Heard From 


Immanuel Church, Roxbury, on account of 
its location at a distance from street car lines 
aud the abundant opportunity afforded to 
those who wish to attend an evening service 
by churches in the vicinity better situated for 
such purpose, decided a year ago to omit the 
Sunday evening service and give the pastor 
general charge of the Sunday school work. 
The plan has worked admirably. Attendance 
at the morning service has increased, the Sun- 
day school has been thoroughly organized, 
and the vitality which had been wasted in a 
fruitless effort to maintain a creditable even- 
ing service is now effectively utilized in other 
directions. 

On the first Sunday of each month a vesper 
service is held at which a part of some orato- 
rio is rendered by a chorus. The Creation 
and St. Paul have been given entire and Gou- 
nod’s Second Mass was rendered by a chorus 
of fifty male voices, the audience in each case 
taxing the capacity of the building. Oppor- 
tunity is also given for special services. Ona 
recent Sunduy evening the pastor invited all 
the fathers of children in the Sunday school 
to meet him at the chapel to confer about 
matters of mutual interest. Musical selec- 
tions and readings from The Sky Pilot added 
to the enjoyment of the meeting. A Chris- 
tian Endeavor service is held early on Sunday 
evening with time for social greeting and com- 
mittee work afterward. The young people 
have successfully conducted a course of lec- 
tures on Ruskin, Barrie, Victor Hugo and 
Shakespeare, by Mr. Leon Vincent and Mr. 
Henry A. Clapp. 

In several churches of the Suffolk South 
Conference arrangements are being made not 
only for the coming annual meetings, but also 
for suitable services in recognition of the new 
century. At the Boylston church Mr. Men- 
dell and his helpers are planning an interest- 
ing program for Dec. 31. Further evidence of 
the vigor of this church is seen in its first- 
class Sunday school, with an enrollment of 
500 and average attendance of about 325. 

Ona recent Sunday morning Dr. Morgan of 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, referred to 
some local financial necessities and his gener- 
ous people responded with $1,500, thereby 
providing more than the amount desired. 

All rejoice with Mr. Voorhees of the Roslin- 
dale church that the Church Building Society 
has just voted a grant of $1,000 which, with 
gifts from other sources and the noble re- 
sponse made by the Roslindale congregation, 
assures the raising of the debt on the church 
property. 

The South Evangelical Society of West Rox- 
bury will soon begin a new financial year 
free from a floating debt of $1,500 due to re- 
pairs and improvements on the church prop- 
erty. This result has been achieved by the 
hard work of the treasurer, Mr. W. M. King- 
man, in co-operation with willing givers. 
About twenty persons have given their names 
to the pastor as desirous of beginning system- 
atic Bible study in connection with the prayer 
meeting. The course used will be The Work 
of the Old Testament Sages, as prepared by 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 

Phillips Church, South Boston, has done 
much in recent years along evangelistic lines. 
This year, Mr. Dinsmore, the pastor, is suc- 
cessfully conducting the church’s work, using 
educational methods. 

It is cheering to note signs of special) reli- 
gious interest. In Second Church, Dorches- 
ter, a quiet and effective reviving, especially 
among the young people, has appeared. Nine 
persons recently came before the church com- 
mittee asking for admission, and another meet- 
ing with lixe purpose, to accommodate other 
inquirers, will soon be held. 

On Dee. 19 a council met to dismiss Rev. 
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C. F. Weeden from his pastorate at Norwood. 
He has accepted the call of Central Church, 
Lynn. Both church and council gave strong 
testimony to the life and service of Mr. 
Weeden, who has faithfully ministered to the 
Norwood church for nearly six years. 

The Suffolk South Conference is particu- 
larly strong in its advocacy of an annual gift 
from every church for each of our benevolent 
societies. The conference has a missionary 
committee, of which Dr. S. L. Loomis, pastor 
of Union Church, is chairman. F. W. M. 


The New Pastor of Central Church, 
Worcester 


Mr. Hitchcock is an excellent representa- 
tive of the modern type among our younger 
ministers. An Amherst graduate of the class 
of 1882, after an experience as a teacher he en- 
tered Yale Divinity School, graduating in 1889 
at the head of his class and receiving the fel- 
lowship that permits a year’s study abroad. 
Soon after his return to this country he ac- 





REV. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK 


cepted his call to Belleville Church, Newbury- 
port, which he has served with great accept- 
ance for nine years. Each year has witnessed 
the forging of fresh links of love between pas- 
tor and people. The Sunday school has been 
graded and unified ard more than 150 boys 
have been gathered into a Brigade. A chap- 
ter of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
has been founded. 

Mr. Hitcheock’s influence has also been felt 
beyond the boundaries of his own parish, in 
educational, temperance and other move- 
ments. Before leaving Newburyport, at a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock, they 
were presented with a purse of gold as a 
token of esteem. Mr. Hitchcock has pub- 
lished a helpful little volume, entitled Bible 
Questions and Answers. 

His installation, Dec. 21, as pastor of Central 
Church, Worcester, was the occasion for the 
gathering of a large council and many clergy- 
men not on the council. The candidate’s 
statement of belief was modest and frank, 
and, though deviating somewhat from tradi- 
tional views, it elicited but few questions. 
The thorough appreciation of the man, the 
knowledge of his pastorate in Newburyport, 
his power to win men and his success in in- 
structing children outweighed any possible 
hesitation on other grounds. The recess and 
banquet. in the church parlors offered a de- 
lightful social opportunity to meet the new 
pastor and his wife. 

Dr. Dewey’s sermon was a forceful presen- 
tation of the supreme value of character. By 
the request of the pastor-elect and the wish 
of the church Dr. Merriman will remain as 
pastor emeritus. It is notable that Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs of the Church of the Pilgrims assisted 
in the installation of Dr. Merriman just twen- 


and Work of the Churches 


ty-three years ago. Central Church, with its 
beautiful and well-equipped edifice free from 
all encumbrance, a large and growing com- 
munity of refined homes on one side and the 
plainer people all about it, its proximity to 
the Polytechnic Institute and Military Acad- 
emy and its united and loyal people, offers a 
promising field of labor. 


The Temperance Situation in Three 
Massachusetts Counties 


Three large and populous counties of the 
Bay State—Norfolk, Plymouth and Barnsta- 
ble- are practically free from the curse of the 
open saloon. The seventy cities and towns 
included, with three exceptions, have refused 
to legalize the liquor traffic. The two cities, 
Brockton and Quincy, have again at the re- 
cent election registered their convictions in 
respect to this vital issue by significant ma- 
jorities, the former with nearly 1,200, the lat- 
ter with 780 votes to spare. Quincy, for the 
twentieth year in unbroken succession, re- 
joices in the verdict of the polls for good citi- 
zenship. These triumphs for temperance aie 
the more conspicuous since these two cities 
are situated within the largest no license dis- 
trict in the state, including many thriving 
summer resorts convenient to Boston, where 
the liquor traffic would be exceedingly profita- 
ble. These annual victories have been won 
only by intelligent ahd persistent effort, and 
are largely due to sane agitation, educational 
methods, wise leadership, thorough acquaint- 
ance with every phase of the problem and 
rigid enforcement of the law. Thus the tem- 
perance workers have secured the respect and 
following of the best citizens, irrespective of 
nationality, creed or party. The positive ad- 
vantages of no license are becoming so appar- 
ent that their intelligent presentation obtains 
a better hearing each year. NORFOLK. 


Lowell Movements 


Eliot Church and Society have voted heart- 
ily to call Rev. E. Victor Bigelow of Cohasset 
to succeed Dr. Greene, who has been made 
pastor emeritus of the church he has served 
so acceptably for thirty years. Mr. Bigelow 
was the unanimous choice of the committee 
and has supplied the pulpit one Sunday at 
their request. In the negotiations leading up 
to this call much praise is given to Rev. George 
R. Hewitt, who has been Dr. Greene’s associ- 
ate pastor during his illness and who has ren- 
dered both committee and church a service 
into which no element of self-seeking has en- 
tered. With rare tact and painstaking fidelity 
he has not only won the love of the church, 
but will leave it strong and healthy for the 
new pastor. 

At the Kirk Street Church Dr. W. A. Bart- 
lett is presenting to large corigregations a 
series of Sunday evening services upon 
Woman, considered As a Victim of the Home, 
Wrecking a Home, Blessing all Homes. Each 
is based upon a character study of some 
woman in the Bible, and the Men’s League, 
under whose auspices these meetings are 
held, presents each attendant with a half-tone 
engraving of some famous painting of the 
subject, made expressly for the league’s use. 
Dr. Bartlett precedes his sermon by a brief 
prelude upon some popular present day theme. 

Dr. F. A. Warfield of First Church is well- 
known as an earnest worker in Sunday schdol 
lines. His Bible class of nearly ninety mem- 
bers recently celebrated its ninth anniversary 
with a supper and addresses upon Practical 
Bible Study, which served to emphasize its 
helpfulness and vitality. Dr. Warfield’s en- 
deavors with a Bible class are clearly de- 
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scribed in his own statement: “The Bible is 
not science, nor history; it is life. It was 
given to the world to make men, and this we 
try to do in our study of the Word ” 

The meetings of our flourishing Congrega- 
tienal club have been of unusual interest this 
year. Experience proves that larger success 
attends the discussion of everyday topics by 
several home speakers than the importation 
of outside talent with along address. At the 
September meeting nine local pastors, each 
representing a different denomination, pre- 
sented reasons for their distinctive beliefs. 
The discussion was earnest and frank ; each 
spoke as to friends, yet as if fully realizing 
the necessity of adequate statement. The 
meeting tended greatly to clear away misun- 
derstanding and to increase mutual confidence. 
The December meeting, following Mr. Shel- 
don’s visit, discussed faithful following of 
Christ and business success. A lawyer, a 
doctor, a business contractor, an editor (Hon. 
George A. Marden of the Lowell Courier), a 
schoolmaster, an ex-mayor and a minister 
each spoke briefly, but with feeling, about the 
temptations of his calling and its real pur- 
poses, and agreed that resolute manhood could 
conquer these temptations without sacrificing 
success and could succeed without disloyalty 
to Christ. The sturdy faith of the speakers 
was like a tonic and the meeting was rarely 
successful. G. H. J. 


Dr. Behrends’s Probable Successor 


The committee of Central Church, which 
some have been saying is too large, came, 
Dec. 17, to a unanimous recommendation and 
the congregation to a unanimous call of a suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Behrends. The meeting 
was not only harmonious but enthusiastic, 
and promptly chose Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
D. D., pastor of the Metropolitan parish, 
Manhattan, and a leading member of the New 
York Methodist Conference. With the call 
the church and society authorized a salary of 
$7,500 and two months’ vacation. After the 
meeting general satisfaction was expressed at 
the outcome and, while nothing positive was 
promised as to acceptance, the opinivn in the 
church is that a new pastor has been secured, 
if not to begin work at once, at least as early 
as April, after the New York Conference 
shall have met and Dr Cadman shall have 
completed the Methodist Conference year at 
the Metropolitan Temple. 

On the other hand, New York Methodists 
do not believe Dr. Cadman will accept. They 
say he will be chosen to the Board of Bishops 
at the General Conference of 1904, and that no 
Methodist will quit the denomination with 
such a prospect ahead of him. It is declared 
to be more than a general prospect. Dr. Cad- 
man was in the General Conference of last 
summer from the New York Conference, and 
was even then mentioned for episcopal 
honors. So if he has promised the Central 
committee to go to Brooklyn, or if he decides 
to become a Congregationalist next April, he 
will be throwing aside a bishop’s election in 
the largest Methodist body in the world—a 
life position of kreat dignity and influence. 

Dr. Cadman was born in Shropshire, the 
town of Wellington, in the black country, 
where his father was a mine manager as well 
as a Methodist preacher. At the age of 
twenty-two he found himself a graduate of 
Richmond College, London, and a Methodist 
minister in the small Peckham circuit in Lon- 
don. His parents were Wesleyan Methodists 
and, so far as he knows, there were no Con- 
gregationalists in his family. Feeling that 
young men could do more here than in Eng- 
land, he came to the United States, bringing 
with him an English schoolmate from the 
same Shropshire black country as wife and 
helpmeet. He secured membership in a 


Methodist conference and was named to a 
small charge. His second Methodist appoint- 
ment in this country was to one of the two 
large charches in Yonkers. 


While pastor 
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here he lectured much, but did good work in 
his church. Largely because he was availa- 
ble as its pastor, a down-town work was organ- 
ized in New York, supported by J. M. Cor- 
nell, S. W. Bowne and others who had been 
Mr. Moody’s friends and supporters, but who 
had come to believe once more in denomina- 
tional effort, and in some measure had with- 
drawn from support of general evangelistic 
methods, much to Mr. Moody’s regret. An 
old Methodist church was taken as the nu- 
cleus, and gradually other poor down-town 
Methodist churches near by were linked with 
it. Assistant ministers were assigned to the 
work. Meetings were held week days as well 
as Sundays, the Temple was kept always open, 
entertainments were frequent, lay people 
were organized, the neighborhood was can- 
vassed, a surpliced choir and uniformed or- 
chestra were introduced, the people gave as 
they could, and the well-to-do backers paid 
the balance of the funds needed. Dr. Cad- 
man had been at the head of this successful 
work five years last April, but the five-year 
limit was suspended in his case because it 
was a ‘‘circuit,” and he was reappointed fora 
sixth. Now the limit is removed. Both Syr- 
acuse and Wesleyan Universities gave him 
the Doctor’s degree. 

As a preacher, Dr. Cadman is rich in per- 
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sonal magnetism ; he carries his audiences in 
the right direction and naturally always has 
large ones. More of a student since he left 
college than when in it, though he studies 
men rather than books and affairs rather than 
rules, he has grown in wisdom as in reputa- 
tion. Strictly evangelical, he has been a pas- 
tor rather than an evangelist, and has built 
congregations that were rightly nourished in 
spirit, rightly taught in doctrine and rightly 
made a part of the church rather than his per- 
sonal followers. A secret of his success is his 
wide interest in every one he meets. He 
preaches all the time—in personal counsel 
when asked, in doing for others when he can, 
and never seems too busy to enter into all the 
details of another’s case, whether he be parish- 
ioner or no. The day following his Brooklyn 
call was his thirty-sixth birthday. Personally, 
he is a type of that unclerical cleric of today 
who wears a moustache and often a cutaway 
coat, and who is splendidly represented in 
New York by such successful men as Drs. 
Burrell, Mackay, Babcock and Jefferson and 
the man said to be coming to St. Thomas’s, 
Dr. Mackay-Smith of Washington. Sostrongly 
indeed do Cadman, Mackay and Mackay- 
Smith resemble one another that the photog- 
rapher needs carefully to label his negatives 
of them. While probably all that the orthodox 
would call sound, Dr. Cadman theologically is 
nearer to Dr. Hillis than Dr. Behrends was 
supposed to have been, but in method of work 
more nearly resembles Dr. Kent or Dr. Bab- 
cock than either of them. Cc. N. A. 


The Church Questioning 


Much interest has developed in Rev. F. T. 
Rouse’s article, which appeared last week, on 
What People Want to Hear. Another way of 
finding this out is by ameeting in which ques- 
tions are asked by the people and answered 
by the pastor. Rev. J. E. Taylor, the pastor 
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at Weeping Water, Neb., conducts such a 
service once in three or four months, The 
meeting is talked up a week beforehand and 
the people are encouraged to bring written 
questions unsigned. These are gathered up 
with the collection and during the hymn 
which follows the pastor arranges them. 
At a recent service of this kind thirty-five 
questions were received and answered, in- 
cluding these : 


Does God use the mistakes, and sins even, 
of Christians to advance his cause? 

What can an academy student do to effect 
the most for Christ and the church ? 

What method of private devotion would 
you suggest for a Christian student who is 
away from home—as a substitute for family 
prayers ? 

How should one who wishes to live right 
spend Sunday ? 

When one is about to take an important 
step, and prays for God’s guidance, how can 
he tell that he has it? : 

Is it right to save money for “old age ?” 
If so, is it right to give to all the so-called 
benevolences, besides keeping up church serv- 
ices, helping the academy, etc., when the in- 
come is very little more than enough to live 
on? 

How could the stage be used as a factor in 
Christian work ? 

What do you think of the justice of criti- 
cisms on missionary effort in a country like 
China? 

Does Jesus’ dining with the Pharisee on the 
Sabbath sanction Sunday company in our day ? 


Among the advantages of this plan the pas- 
tor specifies these: 

It encourages the people to put into words 
their perplexities. This in itself is often a 
long step toward solving them. 

The questions help the pastor to know the 
mind of his people and enable him more ef- 
fectively to direct his efforts, both as pastor 
and preacher, in helpful ways. 

The answers, while aiming to give definite 
help to the inquirer, are intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, putting him in 
the way to answer his own question. 


From Western Michigan 
GUBERNATORIAL 


Our state has been scandalized and our pul- 
pits with one accord have been thundering 
anathemas on account of the pardon by Gov- 
ernor Pingree, after a twenty-four hours’ in- 
carceration in the penitentiary, of a high state 
official, who, after wandering over the earth a 
fugitive, confessed to having been a member 
of a conspiracy to plunder the state of a por- 
tion of its military fund. A fearless judge 
sent him to prison for ten years, and was 
about to send his accomplice to join him. 
The governor who set out as a reformer and 
was supposed to be a special “friend of the 
people” thus closes his administration with 
one of the most shameful acts on record. A 
cheering fact is that the churches, the lawyers, 
the press and the business community are 
unanimous in saying that such perversion of 
the pardoning power deserves the severest 
reprobation. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND FINANCIAL 


The year just closed has been one of activ- 
ity in building churches and raising debts. 
Flint dedicates Jan. 6 a beautiful structure 
and looks forward to a new era of usefulness 
in the coming century. Belding has made ex 
tensive improvements. Rev. Arie Binkhorst 
at St. Johns has spent much time and energy 
with his committee in superintending the erec- 
tion of a new $20,000 modern edifice, which 
will adorn the little city and serve as a center 
of varied Christian activities. 

Second Church, Grand Rapids, dedicated 
Dec. 9 its new structure on the old site, which 
was filled to overflowing at three great serv- 
ices. A pathetic element in the dedication 
was the absence of Rev. Henry Marshall, the 
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pastor, who the day before left with his fam- 
ily, including a son stricken with disease, for 
El Reno, Okl., to which church he had ac- 
cepted a call, and where he hopes for renewed 
health for his family. Mr. Marshall’s thought 
and effort during his two years of service has 
been spent largely in the planning and build- 
ing of this beautiful and convenient house. 
Rev. J. T. Husted of Wyandotte, for twelve 
years pastor here, and in whose mind the new 
edifice first took form, unfortunately was also 
unable to attend. The building is modern in 
equipment, has an audience-room which seats 
500, and a cheery basement built: specially for 
the needs of the Sunday school. It cost $9,000, 
of which $6,000 was raised on the ground. 

Just before the summér vacation, First 
Church of Detroit, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Boynton, cleaned up its outstanding debt of 
about $10,000. Shortly before that Saginaw 
had wiped out a debt of $14,000 under the lead- 
ership of its pastor, Rev. A. B. Chalmers. 
The development of this Saginaw church in 
the past three years has been one of the bright 
things in our church life. A second church 
has been organized and is growing healthily, 
while the mother church has received 375 
members, chiefly on confession, and is devel- 
oping strong missionary activity in all direc- 
tions. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Our Home Missionary Society has done the 
only church work in Montmorency County in 
the northern part of the southern peninsula, 
which is rapidly being settled by a population 
of sturdy farmers. This work has been under 
the direction of Rev. Stephen Vaughn and now 
includes ten churches and stations. No other 
denomination has gone into this field. South 
of Montmorency County is the even more 
newly settled county of Oscoda, not yet evan- 
gelized, and the Home Missionary Society pro- 
poses to occupy this field. Another adjacent 
county, Presque Isle, we have yielded to the 
Presbyterians and Methodists. If now our 
denominational friends will keep out of our 
territory as we propose to keep out of theirs, 
there will be an ideal situation fraught with 
much promise. 


MATRIMONIAL 


Our pastor at St. Joseph has been greatly 
annoyed by statements in the newspapers that 
he was neglecting his pulpit and doing a land- 
office business in marriages as the result of 
Sunday excursions from Chicago. The de- 
nominational journals have taken the matter 
up, denounce the hasty marriages and cry out 
for reform. Rev. T. R. McRoberts, a modest 
and beleved brother, explains that the couples 
who come from Chicago to be married at St. 
Joseph on Sunday are much fewer in number 
than the papers state, that the marriages are 
not hasty, but are bona fide unions, as shown 
by the fact that arrangements are made be- 
forehand with the pastors. These couples are 
working people, to whom a week-day marriage 
in their own city of Chicago would be an ex- 
pensive and burdensome matter, and who 
take advantage of the cheap excursion rates 
and quiet serenity of Sunday afternoon in a 
country village like St. Joseph to make their 
holy vows. This newspaper controversy has 
led to the agitation of the question of stricter 
laws on divorce and marriage, and probably 
will engage the attention of legislature this 
winter. How far the difficulties of wedlock 
should be increased by legislative enactment 
is a nice question, to be considered in all its 
bearings. But the experience of the old world 
countries, where marriage is expensive, and 
divorce impossible on account of the attitude 
of the church, is not entirely reassuring. 


PASTORAL 


Through the departure of Rev. Mr. Aldrich 
of Ypsilanti, who leaves that important field 
to accept a call to First Church, Aurora, II. 
Michigan loses one of its enterprising young 
ministers. His service at Ypsilanti has been 
marked by the building of a beautiful new 








church, where a large proportion of the stu- 
dents of the State Normal School regularly 
worship. 

The Oxford church is old enough to know 
better, but it lately played an amusing trick 
on its pastor, Rev. J. C. Hageman. Many of 
our churches employ their ministers from 
year to year. At Oxford’s annual meeting a 
motion was made to re-engage the pastor at 
the same salary for another year. Nota mem- 
ber of the church voted for it, and while 
gloomy visions of candidating passed before 
the mind of the brother, who was utterly 
taken by surprise at this total lack of support, 
another motion was made that he should be 
called to remain another year at an increased 
salary, which was unanimously carried. 

D. F. B, 


The Success at Appleton, Wis., and 
the.Secret of It 


The celebration began with the anniversary 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. F. T. Rouse, on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 16, and closed on 
Thursday evening with a prayer meeting of 
final review and consecration. On Tuesday, 
the great day of the festival, there was a 
morning service of praise and prayer, an 
afternoon session, including papers by Rev. 
H. A. Miner, Rev. F. B. Doe, pastor from 
1858-68, Dr. John Faville, pastor from 1886-98, 
and an evening collation and post-prandial 
program. At this session Dr. Faville was 
master of ceremonies. Eight addresses were 
made on various phases of the church’s work 
and history and an original poem was read by 
Mrs. M. A. P. Stansbury. The many mem- 
orable things said in prose and verse would 
constitute a good-sized companion volume to 
the admirable history just issued, called Fifty 
Years of Church Life, by Mr. J. F. Fuller, 
the scholarly and indefatigable clerk, and no 
detailed report is practicable. One sentence, 
however, from the address of the senior dea- 
con, Dr. J. T. Reeve, epitomizes the history: 
“The seven of 1850 have become the 700 of 
1900—while a larger number have been trans- 
ferred to other churches or have passed on to 
the church triumphant.” 

This growth is remarkable in a city of only 
16,000 people, the seat of a college of another 
denomination. In a town settled largely by 
Methodists and early selected as the site of 
their state college, Lawrence University, the 
prestige has passed over to Congregationalism, 
largely because of two facts. First, the church 
has been exceedingly fortunate in its pastors. 
Without exception, even in the days when the 
church was small and poor in financial re- 
sources, its pastors have been men of liberal 
education in our best colleges and seminaries. 
The church has been able also to avail itself 
of rare administrative gifts, as is shown by 
the fact that three of its nine pastors have 
been called from this church to the office of 
state superintendent of home missions, and 
the pastor who stayed longest organized a 
society of 700 men to help build up the Sunday 
evening service. This administrative talent 
has been supplemented by the service of two 
ministers of marked spirituality; and the 
church has grown in grace as well as in num- 
bers. 

Again the church has been remarkably for- 
tunate in its laymen. A characteristic fea- 
ture of the collation ‘was that, with half a score 
of ministers present, the grace was said by a 
layman, an early member of the Appleton 
church, now a deacon and the chief support, 
spiritual and financial, of a newer church 
further north. Among its deacons now serv- 
ing is a model Sunday school superintendent 
and a State Christian Endeavor president all 
in one; and another man whose Christian de- 
votion is a constant sermon and whose busi- 
ness capacity in financial matters a constant 
marvel. The church has also been signally 
blest in a lay leadership which has intelli- 
gently and enthusiastically supported a broad 
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and progressive type of teaching in the pul- 
pit. : 
For two years after the church formed 
it was too poor to have any church building. 
Then followed a humble and barn-like struc- 
ture which was exchanged in 1889 for a beau- 
tiful stone building costing about $47,000. 
The occasion was honored in every outward 
preparation, and the religious spirit was none 
the less real because it was a spirit of thank- 
fulness and great rejoicing. BADGER. 


A Large Look at Iowa 


Central Association met the other day to 
find the average pastoral term of twenty odd 
churches less than two years, while its patri- 
arch had been not yet four years in his field. 
And now he has resigned! 

A survey of associational programs indi- 
cates that some aimed at comprehensiveness, 
but more at concentration of thought. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was the earnest inquiry 
into the secret of spiritual power and of ef- 
fective evangelism. 

One rare revival, at least, has already come 
in the twin fields of Riceville and McIntyre, 
led by C. N. Hunt, the lawyer evangelist, 
whose sweet spirit, sane methods and manly 
gospel has praise in all churches where he is 
known. The whole region was deeply stirred 
and the eonverts were mainly men, largely 


heads of families. Rev. N. L. Packard is a © 


prince of pastors and the work is established 
and carried on. Mr. Hunt went from Rice- 
ville to Cresco, and thence to conduct great 
union meetings in Sioux City. 

Near to a revival in ‘spiritual refreshing 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Gow- 
rie church. The memorial sermon and his- 
tory were given by Rev. D. G. Youker, still 
in strong service at Rockwell and the father 
of Congregationalism in this part of the 
world. There is an epic quality in the work 
of these pioneer bishops. Men for doing 
less have been celebrated for ages in song 
and story. 

The historic churches on the Mississippi de- 
mand a chapter. Burlington has rededicated 
its building. The foundation and walls are 
those of the one burned more than a year ago; 
the rest is beauty and praise to God. Eight 
thousand dollars were expended besides the 
insurance, The beautiful responsive service 
of dedication was in Dr. Salter’s best vein, 
and the success of the whole a witness to the 
effective hand of the associate pastor, Rev. R. 
L. Marsh. The latter has recently been giving 
special attention to the prayer meeting. A 
series of earnest papers have been presented 
at successive services by laymen, and the at- 
tendance and interest have greatly improved. 

Edwards Church, Davenport, has just put 
$12,000 into a chapel and parish house at the 
rear of its building. The whole property has 
been improved and facilities for enlarged 
work are secured. Now Bethlehem mission 
church, with the aid of Edwards, will put 
$1,000 into improvements. 

Dubuque, First, has called a young man 
and a Smith. Of three ministerial brothers, 
one is the Sunday School Society’s superin- 
tendent for Iowa, another pastor of First 
Church, West Superior, Wis.. The third, who 
comes to Dubuque from Plymouth Church, 
Peoria, is a Westerner by birth and educa- 
tion, formerly a lawyer, then a successful 
pastor at Neponset and Abingdon, Ill. Du- 
buque has the largest expectations for a for- 
ward movement under his enthusiastic lead- 
ership. 

The churches and the cause have suffered 
loss and many a pastor feels personal be- 
reavement in the death of Rev. W. L. Byers 
of Keokuk. He was known for his gentle 
spirit, subtle intellect and rare literary power. 
For Chautauqua lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment he was in wide demand. His whole 
ministry was strong and devoted. ’ 
Prof. James Simmons of Iowa College is 
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gone, too—of tuberculosis of the throat. He 
followed Dr. Magoun in the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy and was one of the best 
loved men of the college. His teaching was 
simple, clear and luminous. Grinnell men 
are accustomed to think his pupils unusually 
well prepared to study theology. Of late 
years he had also the chair of pedagogics, and 
was an able exponent of the “ new education ” 
and of reform in the religious training of chil- 
dren. : H. P. D. 


The Forefathers Honored by Con- 
gregational Clubs 


Boston.—Less of the pronouncedly Fore- 
fathers’ Day element than usual attached to 
the celebration this year. The program bore 
no reference to the Pilgrims. Instead, the oc- 
casion was a distinctively end-of-the-century 
affair. Yet the men of Plymouth were not by 
any means ignored, complimentary allusions 
to them creeping into the addresses, while Dr. 
Herrick’s beautiful prayer was keyed to the 
reminiscent note. 

The external features of the celebration 
were quite as elaborate and impressive as 
ever before. The big auditorium of Tremont 
Temple was resplendent with streamers and 
flags and set in the midst of the decorations 
on the front of the organ was a white banner 
with red lettering, bearing Judson’s famous 
saying, “The prospects are as bright as the 
promises of God.” The Apollo quartet got 
a warm welcome each time it appeared on the 
platform, while an unexpected pleasure was 
the brief address of General Howard, whom 
the president of the club, Colonel Hopkins, 
had been fortunate enough to “bring into 
camp,” as he expressed it, and from whom 
the club heard a characteristically patriotic 
speech. 

The formal addresses of the evening were 
but two. Secretary Judson Smith, D. D., set 
forth the progress of missions in the aine- 
teenth century, first on the statistical side, 
then passing to the variety and extent of the 
mission plant, the quality of the native con- 
verts, the disintegration of the heathen reli- 
gions, the permanence of the gospel message 
and the splendid apparatus with which the 
missionary enterprise is to enter upon the 
new century. Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s 
theme was The Church in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. His outlook upon the future was a 
helpful one, being based largely on the strength 
and promise of the young people already in our 
churches and Sunday schools. . 


SALEM.—-The Essex Club, meeting in Ames 
Memorial Hall, was fortunate in the presence 
of Bishop Lawrence, who talked freshly and 
delightfully of the Pilgrim characteristics of 
Phillips Brooks, whose maternal ancestor 
landed in Salem with Endicott and Saltonstall. 
He was foliowed by Dr. E. P. Parker, who en- 
larged on the gentler and more genial side of 
the Puritans. 

AMESBURY.—Main Street Chu ch has or- 
ganized a Congregational Union of nearly 100 
members, which celebrated Forefathers’ Day 
bya banquet in Y. M.C. A. Hall. Twenty-six 
Puritan maidens who served at the tables 
added to the attractiveness of the entertain- 
ment. The pastor, Rev. James D. Dingwell, 
presided, and addresses were made by Rev. 
J. S. Williamson on Signs of a Larger Life 
in the Twentieth Century, and by Dr. A. E. 
Dunning on The Puritan in the New Century. 


WoRcEsSTER.—The club listened to an ad- 
dress by Dr. Williston Walker of Hartford 
Seminary on A Century of Congregational- 
ism. Mention was made of the advance in ac- 
tivities, especially among the youth, and the 
spirit of toleration for varying theological 
views. 


NasHvua.—The Central New Hampshire 
Clab met with First Church. Fitting resolu- 
tions in memory of ex-Gov. G. A. Ramsdell, a 
chaiter member and for two years president 
of the club, were unanimously passed. The 


principal address was by Dr. Jonathan L. 
Jenkins of Portland, Me., on Hearers and 
Preachers—How to Get the Former for the 
Latter. It was decidedly unique in treat- 
ment, spiced with quaint and quiet humor 
practical and inspiring. 


DurHAM, N. H.—Before the Pascataqua 
Club Rev. A. F. Newton diseoursed on The 
Children of the Forefathers, Their Duties and 
Privileges; after which Dr. H. C. Hovey de- 
scribed Religion in Russia. 


PROVIDENCE.—The December festival was 
held at the Trocadero, 400 members and guests 
attending. The speakers were Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, on The Progress of Woman’s 
Education in this Country, and Pres. Mary E. 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, on A Glimpse of Uni- 
versity Life for Women in England and Scot- 
land. 

HARTFORD.—The Connecticut Club held its 
December meeting in Jewell Hall. The at- 
tendance of 146 testified to the interest in the 
general subject, The Puritan Spirit in Modern 
Problems, and in the addresses of Dr. J. G. 
Johnson and Rev. R. H. Potter on Have We 
Any Further Use for the Puritan? and The 
Use of Our Heritage. Both addresses were 
positive and eloquent declarations that the 
Puritan spirit is essential to our time, and 
that we should use our heritage for the glory 
of God and the good of our fellowmen. 

WASHINGTON.—This club, meeting with 
First Church, was rarcly fortunate in secur- 
ing statesmen as speakers. Justice Brewer 
extolled the Home-making Virtues of the Pil- 
grims, made a strong practical plea for mar- 
riage as a duty and deplored the modern ten- 
dency to divorce. Representative Brosius of 
Pennsylvania followed with witty allusions to 
the homely qualities of our ancestors. The 
handsome program bore on the cover a picture 
of a typical “forefather” and was enriched 
within with the Mayflower compact and Pres- 
ident McKinley’s Thanksgiving proclamation. 


CINCINNATI.—The Congregational Union 
celebrated the day at its quarterly meeting. 
Lawrence Street Welsh Church entertained. 
After-dinner speeches had Plymouth Rock for 
a text. The large chorus choir sang with 
thrilling effect a famous Welsh hymn. The 
address by Dr. A. M. Hyde was an eloquent 
portrayal of The Pilgrim of Today. Taking 
the figures of the national monument at Plym- 
outh as his text, he showed that in education, 
law, morality, progress and faith the modern 
Pilgrim is in advance of his fathers. 


MILWAUKEE.—Mr. Ellis B. Usher, editor 
of the La Crosse Chronicle, delivered an able 
and vigorous address on Puritan Principles 
and Influence. 


TopeKa.—Dr. D. M. Fisk, the president, 
was the opening speaker. Hon. Frank Nelson 
made the principal address, on Puritanism 
and Scandinavianism. 

Fareo, N. D.—The Red River Club is the 
fifty-second to be organized and claims to be 
the youngest in thefamily. This probably ac- 
counts for its fresh and racy program. The 
banquet was served by Puritan Maidens, mu- 
sic was furnished by John Aldens and Pris- 
cillas, while in response to toasts, ‘‘ Mayflow- 
erites or better’ told What brought the Pil- 
grims over, What they did for our Civil Insti- 
tutions, For Education, and What was their 
Religion. 

San Francisco.—The general subject con- 
sidered was The Puritans as Nation Builders. 
Among the speakers were Pres. C. F. Thwing 
of Cleveland and Rev. C. R. Brown of Oak- 
land. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALEXANDER, WM. H., formerly of Weymouth and 
Braintree, Mass., to the Unitarian Ch. at Roslin- « 
dale. Accepts, and will identify himself with the 
Unitarian denomination. 

APPELMAN, Hiram H.,, Stillwater, Minn., to Pope- 
joy, Io. 
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BARNES, JOSEPH A., Union City, Mich., accepts 
call for six months to Second Ch., Spokane, Wn. 
BARNES, STEPHEN G., Longmeadow, Mass., to 
pastorate of Union Ch., Nashville, Tenn., and 
headship of theological department of Fisk Uni- 

versity. 

BARRON, JOHN W., Deadwood, S. D., accepts call 
to Marseilles, Ill. 

BICKERS, WM. H., to Rosemond, Ill. Accepts. 

BigELow, E. Victor, Cohasset, Mass., to Eliot 
Ch., Lowell. 

BROWN, SAM’L A., Boston Univ. Theological School, 
to St. Mark’s Ch., Boston, where he has been act- 
ing pastor. 

CADMAN, 8S. P. (Meth.), Mvtropolitan Temple, 
New York city, to Central Ch.; Brooklyn. 

CARRICK, CHAS. W., Fenton, Mich., not called to 
Shipshewana, Ind. 

CARLSON, AuG. T., to Swedish Ch., Middletown, 
Ct. 

CurTIs, C. H., ass’t ‘pastor of Westminster Pres. 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to Worthington. Ac- 
cepts. 

DascoMB, ARTHUR §S., Chicago Sem., to Glencoe, 
Minn. 

Davis, Cuas. H., Hartford Sem., to Akeley, Minn. 

Do.uirF, FRANK §., to remain another year at 
Island Falls, Me. Accepts. 

Evans, GEO. 8., Hudson, 8S. D., to Centerville. 
Accepts. 

GALLAGHER, GEO. W., First Ch., Brainerd, Minn., 
to First Ch., Lockport, N. Y. Accepts. 

GREY, FRED, Kirwin, Kan., to Neosho Falls and 
Geneva. Accepts. 

HERBERT, JOSEPH, Royalton, Wis., to Shopiere 
and Emerald Grove. Accepts. 

HOWLAND, MBs. ELIZABETH T., Chautauqua, N.Y., 
to Nelson, O. Accepts. 

JONES, H., Zanesville, O., to Essexville, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W., Central, Ind., to add 
Furnessville. Accepts. 

KEENE, J. L., Mankato, Minn., to Cottage Grove. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

KENT, ROBERT J., pastor Lewis Ave. Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., accepts the home missionary secre- 
taryship of Greater New York district, in con- 
nection with superintendency of Church Exten™ 
sion Society, still retaining pastorate of his 
church. 

Knorr, FRANK E., to remain in Michigan City, 
Ind. Accepts for the present. 

LINDHOLM, A. F., to Swedish Ch., Danbury, Ct. 

MALLARY, R. DEWITT, Lenox, Mass., to Housa- 
tonic. 

Moork, CHAS. D., Second Ch., Moline, Ill., de- 
clines call to Rhinelander, Wis. 

Prck, HENRY P., formerly of Milford, N. H., to 
Mount Vernon. 

REYNOLDS, GEO. W., Gorham, Me., to S. Man- 
chester, Ct. Accepts. 

RILeEy, J. H., Zanesville, O., to Bradley and Way- 
land, "Mich. Accepts. 

SARGENT, JAS. B., Hampden, Mass., accepts call 
to Thorndike. 

SmitH, F. N. (M. E.), Chenango Falls, N. Y., to 
Dawson, Minn., also to Cass Lake. Accepts the 
latter. 

STERNS, WALLACE H., E. Granville, Mass., to 
Blackstone. Accepts. 

THoM, A. A., to Lake Park and Audubon, Minn., 
for six months. Accepts. 

UpsHAw, WM. L., Hutchinson, Kan., to Okarche, 


Okl. Accepts. 

WHITHAM, FRANK E., Columbia City, Wn., to 
First Ch., Ritzville. 

Wyatt, FRANCIs O., to remain at Plano, IIl., an- 
other year. 


Wyckorr, Epwin D., Pilgrim Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
to Carpentersville, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 

HITCHCOCK, ALBERT W., é. Central Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 21. Sermon, Dr. H. P. Dewey; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. F. H. Means, John Reid, E. M. 
Chapman, E. H. Chandler, and Drs. Daniel Merri- 
man and A. Z, Conrad. 

Loup, HALAH H., i. E. Taunton, Mass., where he 
has served for about three years, Dec. 19. Ser- 
mon, Dr. W. W. Adams; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. T. Holmes. R. G. Woodbridge, F. L. Luce, 
M. L. Williston, T. C. Welles and Dr. 8. H. Emery. 
Mr. Loud is the first pastor to be installed over 
this church. 

WILSON, Davib L., i. Fort Fairfield, Me., Dec. 5. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. Charles Harbutt, O. P. 
Fogelin and J. A. Spencer. 


ATKINSON, GEO, E., Tekoa, Wn. 

HoGBIn, ALFRED C., Sabetha, Kan., to take 
eizect April 1, after a pastorate of 21 years. 

KENDALL, Ropn’r R., First Ch., Weymouth Heights, 
Mass., after 10 years’ 

Lapp, Gro. E., withdraws resignation at Water- 
bury, Vt. 

LAKE, GEO. E., Patten, Me. 

McEwEN, J. S., Newport, Wn., and Priest River, 
Ida. 

Root, BrenJ. F., Weston, Ct. 

SHAw, Wo. B., "arkansas City, Kan., and removes 
to Garnett. 

WADLEIGH. T. B., Waukomis, Okl. 

Youne, Wm. E., Almira, Wn. 
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Dismissions 


FREEMAN, GEo. E., Lynnfield Center and 8. Lynn- 
fleld, Dec. 26. 

a std GEOo., "Yale Sem., o., Tomahawk, Wis., 

Low, Warren F., Holbrook, Mass., Dec. 18. 

WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Norwood, Mass., Dec. 19. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 

GAGE, OKL., 16 Dec., 19 members, Kev. T. B. Wad- 
leigh in charge. 

IMMANUEL (Swedish), NEW York, N. Y., rec., 
21 Dec., 77 members. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec. 20, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church voted to unite with the Kan- 
sas City and Missouri Assn. of Congregational 
Churches. 

NOBLE, NEB., rec. 11 Dec. 38 members. 

TAELEY, ALA. 


Stated Supplies 


JONES, T. L., at Waukomis, Okl. 
MICHAEL, GEo., at Akeley, Minn., as he is able in 
connection with Walker. 
Dem May (Presb.), at Fosston and McIntosh, 
n. 


Personals 


COLBURN, EUGENE E., was the recipient of more 
than $50 at a reception tendered him on leaving 
N. Reading, Mass., for his new field at Broad- 
brook, Ct, 

FRITCH, WILSON 8., who recently resigned at At- 
tleboro, Mass., will engage in undenominational 
work there, preaching in the opera house. 

GRIFFIs, Wo. E., Ithaca, N. Y., has been made an 
honorary member of the Korea Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, formed in Seoul, Oct. 24. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D.. who recently resigned his 
pastorate at Bradford, Mass., after 34 years’ serv- 
ice, did so to accept the invitation of the C. H. M.S. 
to inspect its western work. He can still be ad- 
dressed at Bradford. 

PARKE, WM. J., formerly of Verona, N. J., succeeds 
Rev. L. F. Berry in charge of Pilgrim mission 
chapel, Montclair, while Mr. Berry will give his 
entire time to the Sunday school and young peo- 
ple’s work in First Ch. 

PHILLIPS, WATSON L., observed the tenth anni- 
versary of his connection with the Church of the 
Redeemer at New Haven, Ct., Dec. 11. Later Dr. 
and Mrs. Phillips were tendered a reception and 
presentedwith $450 in gold. 

Pitts, Eppy T., has been voted an increase of $150 
in salary by West Ch., Somerville, Mass. 

STURTEVANT, JULIAN M., Ravenswood Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been voted an increase of 10 per 
cent. in salary. 

TEELE, ALBERT K., pastor emeritus at Milton, 
Mass., observed, Dec. 16, the fifticth anniversary 
of his settlement as pastor of the church. The 
sermon preached was written by Dr. Teele, 
though read by the present pastor, Rey. H. S. 
Huntington, and in the audience were eight per- 
sons who were present when Dr. Teele preached 
his first sermon there 50 years ago. Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney sent a poem, written for the occasion, 
and messages were also read from Professor 
Thayer of Harvard and Dr. J. G. Vose of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

VELLA, BERTHA F., has resigned her position as 
secretary of the primary and junior departments 
of the Mass. Sunday School Association. She has 
done excellent service throughout and beyond the 
state. She is soon to marry Mr. C. F. Borden of 
Fall River. 

WRAY, ALFRED K., supt. C. H. M.S. for Missouri, 
has removed from Kansas City to Carthage. 


Licentiates 


GORDON, GEo. A., Amesbury, Mass.; GROEZINGER, 
CHRISTIAN, Philadelphia, Pa.; HIME, MASUMI; 
Japan; MATTHEWws, WM. H., Huntington, Mass.; 
WYMAN, ARTHUR J., Cambridge, Mass., all from 
Union Sem., licensed by Northern New Jersey 
Conference. 


Church Happenings 


ADA, MINN., dedicated a $4,900 house of worship 
Dec. 11, free from debt except a loan of $500 
from the C. C. B. 8. 

ASHLAND, MAss., has lost two members by death, 
an honored physician, Dr. G. C. Pierce, and Mr. 
Edwin Perry, who had been deacon for 33 years 
and clerk and treasurer for 29. A help in church 
work is an Invitation and Reception Vommittee, 
who invite non-churchgoers to the services and 
make them feel at home when they come. 

CHILLICOTHE, O., which built. an edifice three years 
ago, during which it has been burdened with a 
heavy mortgage, will dedicate the building Dec. 
30, free of debt. 

EUREKA JUNCTION, WN., dedicated a new meeting 
house Dec. 9 with all bills paid. President Pen- 
rose of Whitman College preached the sermon. 

FONTANELLE, I0., has rededicated its house of 
worship, oreres eae eee An 
addition of 20 feet provides a lecture-room. 

GENEVA, O., en. will close the year free of debt, 
having raised $850, Dec. 16, to pay balance due 
on a $5,000 addition erected four years ago. 








beac? MAss.—The late Henry L. Pratt of Brooklyn, 
N..Y., bequeathed to this church $500. 

GLEN River, N. J., has voted to make alterations 
and additions to its property at a cost of $25,000. 

HOLyoKE, Mass., First, has voted to make its 

pews free. 

south, Mo.—The reorganized church dedicated a 
new $10,000 building, Dec. 16. The evening 
service was entirely in the hands of laymen, the 
address being given by the president of the Kan- 
sas City Bar Association on The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to the Life of the Community. 

NEw Haven, Cr.—The late James H. Foy be- 
queaths $5,000 each to these religious organiza- 
tions: Congregational Church at Gardiner, Me., 
the C. H. M. 8., Berea College, Good Will Farm 
Association of East Pairfield, Me. The latter be- 
quest is a trust, only the income of which is to be 
used. 

Oswkao, N. Y., has opened its edifice to neighbor- 
ing Methodists whose house has been burned. 
Some delightful union prayer meetings have been 
held. 

PuTNAM, CT., inserts a hospitable and attractive 
advertisement in the local paper. Its size, 6x 5 
inches, permits a good-sized cut of the edifice and 
full announcement of all services. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CT., celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial Dec. 9,10. Its original membership of 50, 
of whom 31 came from the Stafford Street Ch., 
has now nearly trebled. Of its 12 pastorates, 
the longest, that of Rev. A. W. Ide, extended from 
1869-67. 


Chicago and the Interior 


Review of the Century 

Beginning Dec. 17 the Congregational min- 
isters devote three successive Monday morn- 
ing meetings to a review of Christianity in 
America, as manifest in its work, its prom- 
inent men, its churches and its institutions. 
Last Monday Dr. J. C. Armstrong read a 
paper on the great revivals of the century, 
Dr. Savage called attention to the remarkable 
results of the “four days’ meetings” held in 
the first quarter of the century throughout 
New England, and Dr. Moses Smith to what 
may be called the prayer meeting revival, in- 
augurated in 1857 by Dr. Lampkear in the 
noon meeting held in the Dutch Reformed 
Church on Fulton Street in New York city. 
Rev. W. H. Walker spoke of six men whom 
he regards as the most prominent preachers 
of the century. 


The Opening of the Tabernacle 

After long delay the audience-room of what 
is to be the “ New Tabernacle” and the cen- 
ter of the work of the Chicago Commons was 
opened for worship and informally dedicated 
Dee. 16. The building is on the old corner of 
Grand Avenue and Morgan Street, and is the 
only Protestant English-speaking church in a 
thickly populated portion of the city. The 
church is thoroughly organized, and by means 
of its Sunday school, its Bible classes, its So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor, its missionary 
societies and its special meetings for mothers 
is reaching a large number of people. Pro- 
fessor Taylor makes no secret of his determi- 
nation to emphasize church idea in his work, 
and through the aid of Rev. H. J. Condit, his 
assistant, to urge as many as possible to avail 
themselves of church privileges. The build- 
ing is open on Sunday from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
First comes the Sunday school, then regular 
church services, then at three o’clock the 
pleasant afternoon services, which thus far 
are very popular. These are followed by the 
people’s hour in the evening. This service 
Professor Taylor usually conducts, and while 
it is entirely religious in its character he 
aims to render it attractive, and does not hesi- 
tate to employ it for the discussion of the 
topies in which the working people who make 
up the congregation are most interested. 

As yet only one wing of the new building is 
completed. This has cost $34,000 and is paid 
for. There are rooms in it for boys and girls, 
men’s and women’s clubs, rooms for residents 
and for the warden of the Commons, also for 
an elegant gymnasium in the fifth story. 
There are special rooms for the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday school, the intermedi- 
ate department and the Bible classes. One of 
the latter is‘ taught by Prof. E. T. Harper, 
one of the most competent teachers in the 
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country. Those who know what the Old Tab 
ernacle was and what it accomplished when 
Major D. W. Whittle was the superintendent 
of its great Sunday school are hoping that its 
days of usefulness are only just begun. 


City Missionary Society 

At the annual meeting of this vigorous soci- 
ety, Dec. 18, Superintendent Armstrong re- 
ported that during the year forty churches 
and missions, served by thirty-three ministers 
and visitors, have been aided, and that to the 
membership of these churches 310 persons 
have been added on confession of faith, and 
101 by letter, and that in addition to $79,000 
raised for their own support these churches 
have contributed to benevolent objects $5,045. 
The society expended during the year for all 
purposes over $22,000, and is compelled to 
close its books with a deficit of about $2,000. 
Its work was never more encouraging than 
now. Could it secure an endowment fund 
which would yield $25,000 a year, to be put 
into. buildings and grounds chiefly, and not 
less than $20,000 for regular expenses each 
year, it would be able to do something like its 
part in evangelizing the city. 


Valuable Lectures 

Prof. 8. I. Curtiss has begun a series of lec- 
tures on Manners and Customs in Bible 
Lands, which, judging from the two already 
given, will be of exceptional interest. They 
are delivered in the seminary building, Mon- 
day afternoons at four o’clock, and will con- 
tinue eight or ten weeks. 


Freedom of Teaching 

The chief address at the Chicago University 
Convocation was by President Patton of Prince- 
ton on The Idea of God in the Intellectual Life. 
But the convocation was notable chiefly for two 
things, the announcement of a gift of $1,500,- 
000 by Mr. Rockefeller, $1,000,000 for endow- 
ment and $500,000 for current expenses and 
buildings. Another important announcement 
related to the attitude the university has taken, 
and will continue to take, in reference to the 
freedom of professors to express their per- 
sonal opinions on whatever subject they 
please. Full liberty in teaching is vouchsafed 
to them. With this liberty no trustee, officer 
of the university, or donor to its funds ever 
has interfered or will be permitted to inter- 
fere. A university cannot be a university, 
said President Harper, and permit such an in- 
terference. For personal opinions on national 
matters and the great questions of the day, 
the public must hold the individual professor 
who utters them, and not the university, re- 
sponsible. The professor may not abuse his 
privileges and use his classroom for political 
purposes or for the criticism of departments 
with which he is not connected, or for the ex- 
pression of opinions on subjects about which 
he is not competent to, speak. For incompe- 
tency or unwisdom the university may, and 
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will, cease to employ such a professor when 
the period for which he was engaged has ex- 
pired, or even ask for his resignation. 

The president said that he himself has 
never called any professor or instructor to ac- 
count for any of his utterances. Nor has any 
donor to the university ever called the atten- 
tion of any director to the teaching of any in- 
structor in the university as displeasing to 
him. Furthermore, he said, ‘‘It is my opinion 
that no donor of money to a university, 
whether that donor be an individual or the 
state, has any right before God or man to in- 
terfere with the teaching of officers appointed 
to give instruction in a university.” Where 
outside attempts are made to do this the uni- 
versity ceases to be a university. It is per- 
haps significant that in a few words addressed 
to the labor conference Pres. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California made 
similar statements in regard to the freedom of 
university professors in teaching. 


Recruits to the Temperance 


Cause 


From The Homiletic Review for December 
we quote the following encouraging words: 

Evidently the temperance sentiment 
has grown and is making itself felt. It is 
receiving a powerful ally from an unex- 
pected quarter of continental Europe. 
A remarkable literature in favor of total 
abstinence is being developed under the 
leadership of German scientists and physi- 
cians, professors of physiology, pathol- 
ogy and nervous diseases, and medical di- 
rectors and superintendents of prisons, 
hospitals and insane asylums. Startled 
by the havoe made by alcohol, as revealed 
by their own observation and by- statis- 
tics, they have patiently and thoroughly 
pursued the scientific method in investi- 
gating the causes of crime, insanity, sui- 
cide, poverty, degradation, ruined homes, 
individual and social misery and national 
danger. The result is that they oppose 
the prevalent drinking customs, regard 
moderate drinking as a danger to the 
drinker and a temptation to others and 
are effecting a revolution in the use of 
alcohol in medical practice. 

When an organizing committee can show a 
prophet as one of its products it will be time 
to put faith in them. And yet the prophet is 
producible. The community that cultivates 
the deeper life, that realizes the conditions 
and obeys the laws of the invisible spiritual 
kingdom, will assuredly produce him. He 
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will appear as certainly as that harvest fol- 
lows the sowing; if not today, certainly to- 
morrow.—J. B., in Christian World. 





Meetings and. Events to Come 


Boptom MINISTERS’ i Se re Hall, Dec. 31, 
-M. § er, yth; topie, The 
| ES. of 5 ng ‘he followed by a a 
service. From 2 to 4 P.M., special praye, for hom 
and foreign missions. 
Fynee ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
& C. E. Socixty, Portiand, Me., Jan. 31-Feb. 3. 
Seameanet INTERNATIONAL C. E. CONVENTION, Cin- 
cinnati, July 6-10. 
STATE OC. BE. MEETINGS 
New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
ington, 


Dec. 29-31 
Vermont, Burl: Dec. 31-Jan. 2 








. Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty: -five cents. 
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What are Humors ? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing 
the veins and affecting the tissues. They are 
commonly due to defective digestion, but 
sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor and general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has suf- 
fered from them. 
It is the best of all medicines for all humors. 
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BESSEY—MORSE~—In Union, 
Henry M. Perkins, William 
Morse, both of Union. 

SHERMAN—WOOD- In Ripley, Tenn., Dec. 17, Carleton 
Farrar Sherman, formerly of Jamaica Plain, and 
Pearl Wood of Ripley. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money | should be sent with the notice. 


Me. Dec. 15, by Rev. 
A. Bessey and Ida F. 














BELDEN—In Thomaston, Ct., Elizabeth T., wife of 
Rev. W. W. Belden, D. D., aged 43 yrs. 

BRODIE—In Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 20, Elizabeth Harris, 
daughter of Rev. James F. Brodie ‘of the South Ch., 
Salem, Mass , aged 18 yrs. 

DUDLEY—In vee Falls, N. ¥., Dec. 18, of typhoid 
fever, Rev. Willis E. Dudley, aged 36 yrs. 

EMERSON —In Monson, Me., Dec. 1. eh Rufus W. 
Emerson, aged 82 yrs., 9 mos., 17 dys 

PORTER—In Albany, N. Y., Dec. 21, Charlotte C., 
widow of Jonathan Bawards’ Porter, of N. Brookfield, 
Mass., and sister of Mrs. E. 8. Frisbee of Albany. 

TUBB—In Honolulu H. L., Rev. William H. Tubb, aged 
63 yrs., 7 mos., 24 dys. 








Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatwnalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 
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yond office address of Rev. L. W. Morey is 196 
Salem treet, Malden, Mass. 
FOREIGN MISS/0NARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missio Pi 
, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
ANNUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting of the Con- 
Fre tional Church Buildin; aa tye BA will be held Jan. 10, 
901, at half past three o'clock in the afternoon, at 
United Charities Building in New York City, for the 
election of officers and tru 8, hearing the annual re- 
ports, and transacting ng ‘other ‘business that can prop- 
erly come before the mee ing. ae! Annual Members 
are ee ree and ur, to atten L. H. Cobb, 
Recording retary. New York City, Dec. 21, 1900. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will! wel- 
come thank offe: and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contribations in all the e debt. (108,000) the 
($108,000) in- 
r oO 





work of the current Rs and the debt 

herited from the past. Please remit e 

the state euxiliagy 0 “to William B. Wewiana treasurer, 

Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim- 

prove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
ins Chaplains and meenesree epee temperance 

homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at .ome 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgo gulag ves be ge 

life Boat. tne Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


tributions to sustain its — are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev a CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. ST1iTT, Secretary. 

W. ©. Srurcss, Treasurer. 


HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent ition. Expericnce 
unnecessary. rite quick for culars. 
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cused by the high cost of a bookcase, 





BOOK STORAGE 


“As well almost kill a man as kill a good 
book.” 

And yet how many good books are in your 
house, yet never used because they have no 
proper abiding place. 
properly, you don’t. They belong to you by 
right of ownership, but not by right of pos- 
session, since they are never possessed. 

This state of affairs has been always ex- 


You own them, and yet, 


but that excuse cannot hold now. We 


are selling book cabinets this season at figures that are far below the lowest 


quotations of last year. 


Here is a 3-wing, 60-inch, 18-shelf, 400-volume cabinet for only $34. 
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The Business Outlook 


Very seasonable conditions rule with regard 
to the general trade situation. Holiday activ- 
ity is widespread and the volume of this busi- 
ness compares very favorably with previous 
years. Western jobbers are reporting nota- 
bly cheerful conditions, and advices from 
the iron and steel situation are better than 
for some time. Boots and shoes, leather and 
luinber are also moving well into consumption 
and prices are firm as a whole. As an evi- 
dence of the healthful conditions surrounding 
the country’s industries, it may be noted that 
strikes are exceedingly few. As regards ex- 
port, trade is somewhat quieter. Wool is 
fairly active, mostly for territory grades, but 
the woolen goods situation is still rather quiet. 
Railros 1 earnings continue very satisfactory, 
while money rates are somewhat easier in 
tone. Any firmness in monetary rates can 
only last, in any event, until after the first of 
the year, for then the total of the January 
disbursements for interest and dividends ex- 
ceeds that of any other period. This flood of 
money will come back into the market for re- 
investment, and, consequently, some decline in 
money rates after the first of the year is an- 
ticipated. 
have been having a wild time of it. Wall 
Street has witnessed the craziest bull market 
for years, and the appetite for stocks on the 
part of the pudlic seems to be insatiable; but 
it is probably not far away from the truth 
when it is stated that the stock market is rap- 
idly approaching a point where a sudden 
break may be expected. On any such break, 
advantage should be taken to make purchases, 
for the remarkable conditions of the country 
have not as yet by any means been wholly 
discounted. 





A Change of Denominations 


Whereas, Rev. C. F. Burroughs by his own state- 
ment, made to us, has become a minister in full 
fellowship in the Universalist denomination ; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That he is no longer a member of the 
Lincoln Association of Congregational Ministers. 

ROBERT B. MATHEWS, Scribe. 

Newcastle, Me., Dec, 11, 1900. 


God must be recognized as God alone. No 
heart can love God as God unless that heart 
loves God wholly.— Trumbull. 








WASHINGTON TouRs, $23.—Personally con- 
pucted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Preliminary circular of 
D. N. Pell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


PHYSICIANS recommend the u us? of Mellin’s Food 
for feeble infants unable to digest the ordinary foods 
that have starchy elements in their composition, 
and also they advise it as a most useful and valu- 
able addition to the dict of perfectly healthy chil- 
dren. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TouRs.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company announces the follows 
ing personally-conducted tours for the season of 
1900 and 1901. California: A thirty-seven-day 
tour will leave Boston Feb. 13. The party will 
travel over the entire route by the “ Golden Gate 
Special,” the finest train that crosses the conti- 
nent. Rate, $455. Florida: Tours to Jacksonville 
will leave Boston Feb. 4 and 18, and March 4, 
Rate, $65. Washington: Eight tours will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25, April 8 and 22. Rate, $23. Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond and Washington: Five tours 
will leave New York Feb. 9, March 2 and 23, April 
6 and 27. Rate, $34. Detailed itineraries will be 
issued shortly, and may be obtained of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 


and GREECE. 
Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the best season 
and in the best way. Address 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 








In the speculative markets they } 
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Can Attend 
Any College 


Free 


We are now educating about 
800 young people, giving 
College, University or Con- 
servatory training without 
it costing them a penny. 
More can be added to this 
list. Let us tell you of a 
simple, easy way to be in- 
cluded. Write for particulars. 

eee 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 





TO 


California 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 











THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED " TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., C eveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark &t., + Chicago, 2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 




















PHILADELPHIA 











RAYMOND & | 
WHITCOMB’S | 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand “Tour 


THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS, 
SPENDING EASTER at ROME. 


A party will leave New York, Tuesday, January 
22, on the favorite steamship ‘*‘ Columpbia,”’ of the | 
Hamburg-American Line, for a | 


CRUISE THROUGH THE MEDITERRANEAN, Etc. 


Landing in Egypt. ey three weeks will be passed 
in that ancient co usive of a two weeks’ voyage 
on the Nile to the irst Ca’ 

Syria, cmveeoy m and Greece will also be visited; 
three weeks in Italy; thence over the St. Gotthard 
through Switzerland and Wurtemburg to Paris; a week 
3 nr gy with visits to Oxferd, the Shakespeare 

ountry, 

Send for spouted circular of Oriental Lands Trip. 





Palestine and 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE “2: ORIENT 


H. GAZE & SONS-57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at croques intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses $490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


26 Days. All Expenses $620 


NILE TOURS cuit vcmncs 


The newest and best on the Nile. 
All Expenses, including all excursions, $171.50 


For programmes and full infor information apply to 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 








106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956. 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 








WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’'l Agts. 
THEO, G. BGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 

















pomims EUROPE 





FAST ST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to Queenstown and sdverpedt. 


New England, 11,600 tons.. .......... an. 30. 
a yp (new) ors 000 tons. jane ie’ Pep. 13. 

ee 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. For 
and ee earthen in! EE a apply to 


fenedes Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, O68 as cperaeaa, depending on 
“ ene REET, on on me tue), © 500 tons, Jan. 


onian” (new) 11,000 tons 16; “ Winifre- 
Sian” (new), 10.500 tons, Jan. 23; J Gestrian” 9,000 
tons, Jan. 30. 








F. ©. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


. 





996 THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


A Tribute to Dr. Hazen 


The provisional committee of the National Coun- 
cil, in appreciation of the character and services of 
Rev. Henry A. Hazen, D.D., secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States, who died at Hartford, Vt., Aug. 
4, 1900, has adopted the following memorial: 

Since 1883, when Dr. Hazen was elected secre- 
tary of the National Council, succeeding the late 
Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, he has been the official rep- 


resentative of the denomination best known to the 
world. 

He was fitted for the place and he loved the work. 
His ancestry, his birth and education in New Eng- 
land, his wide acquaintance, extending over many 
years, with the leaders in the denomination, his 
deep and abiding faith in the principles of Congte- 
gationalism, joined with an earnest desire that those 
principles should prevail and the Congregational 
Church fulfill its mission on earth, made him a 
power for good in his place. 


29 December 1900 


His genial manner, his unruffied calmness, his 
kindly interest in men and in everything that per- 
tained to Congregationalism, his thoughtfulness in 
many of those trifies which make the charm of life 
won for him hosts of friends and caused him to be 
sought as an adviser. 

Through his death the National Council has.lost a 
faithful servant, the churches a wise counselor, and 
all of us a Christian friend whom we shall often 
sadly miss. ASHER ANDERSON, 

Meriden, Ct., Dec. 12. Secretary. 
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A GODSEND TO ALL HUMANITY. 


Remarkable Invention of an Ohioan that Guarantees Perfect Health, Strength and Beauty 
to Every User, and Cures Without Drugs All Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, La Grippe, 
Neuralgia, Blood. and Kidney Troubles, Weakness, and the Most Obstinate Diseases, by 
Nature’s Method of Steaming the Poisons Out of the System. 


——_—_ $$ $$$ ge 


Ministers and Those Who Have Used It Declare It to be the Most Remarkable Invigorant Ever Produced, Better 
than Any Treatment at Hot Springs, Sanitariums or Health Resorts. 


A prominent business man of Cincinnati has in- 
vented. a Vapor Bath Cabinet that has proven a 
blessing to every man, woman and child who has 
used it, and as many may not know of its real com- 
fort and blessings, it is illustrated in this issue. 

Careful investigation of this remarkable invention 
will demonstrate that itis just what all readers of 
this apy need. 

It is an air-tight inclosure, a rubber-walled room, 
in which one comfortably rests on a chair, and with 
only the head outside enjoys at home for three cents 
each all the marvelous cleansing, curative and invig- 


An 


MARE 
nT ip 
AKE 





orating effects of the famous Turkish, Hot Vapor, 
Hot Air, or Medicated Vapor Bath, with no possi- 
bility of taking cold afterwards, or in any way weak- 
ening the system. 

Well-known physicians have given up their prac- 
tice to sell this Cabinet — such eminent men as 
Emerson McKay, Detroit, who has already sold 
over 700, and John C. Wright, Chicago, who sold 
125 last month. 

Thousands of remarkable letters have been writ- 
ten the makers from users, some of which, referring 
to 


Rheumatism, La Grippe, Kidney Troubles, 


will be interesting to those who suffer from these 
dread maladies. W. L. Brown, Oxford, O., writes: 
“* My father was down in bed for months with rheu- 
matism ; this Cabinet did him more good than $50 
worth of drugs. It cured my brother of neuralgia 
and sleeplessness, with which he had long suffered, 
and his wife of la fg pe in one night.” G. M. Laf- 
ferty, Covington, Ky., writes: “Was compelled to 

uit business a year ago, being prostrated with 
rheumatism and kidney troubles, when your Cabi- 
netcame. Two weeks’ use cured me; I have never 
had a Swinge since.” Rev. George H. Hudson, 
Okemos, Mich., says: “I gave up ry! pastorate on 
account of nervous prostration and lung troubles; 
= J editor so highly recommended your Cabinet, I 
tried it ; from thatday I have steadily grown better ; 
am now well; nervousness gone; lungs strong; 
am a new man.” Mr. Simon Tompkins, a retired 
ge of Columbus, O., 1031 Broad St., says: 
“T am satisfied it saved my life. I was taken down 
with a hard cold, which developed into a dangerous 
case of pneumonia. The first bath relieved me, and 
I quidly resovered. It is far superior to drugs for 
curing la grippe, me inflammation and rheuma- 


‘ on. A. trickland, of Bloomington, 
writes that the Cabinet did him more good than two 








years’ doctoring, entirely cured him of catarrh, 
gravel, kidney trouble and dropsy, with which he 
ad long been afflicted. 


Hundreds of Ministers 


write, praising this Cabinet. Rev. H. C. Roernaes. 
Everett, Kan., says: “ It is a blessing; made me full 
of life and vigor; should bein use in every family.” 
Rev. J. C. Richardson, N. Fifth St., Roxbury, Mass., 
was greatly benefi by its use, and recommends 
it highly, as also does Prof. R. E. P. Kline, of Ottawa 
University, who says: ‘I find it a great benefit. No 
Christian should be without it.” Hon. V.C. Hay, 
St. Joe, Mo., writes: “ Physicians gave me meee 
was persuaded by friends to try this Cabinet, and it 
cured me. 1 cannot praise it enough.” Rev. Baker 
Smith, D. D., Fairmont, N. J., says: “‘ Your Cabinet 
rids the body of aches and pain, and as cleanliness 
2 next to godliness, it merits high recommenda- 
on.” 


Congressman John J. Lentz, Hon. mayne A M. 
Depew, John T. Brown, editon “ Christian Guide”’; 
Rey. C. M. Keith, editor ‘ Holiness Advocate,” as 
well as hundreds of cler en, bankers, governors, 
pene and influential people, recommend it 


“2B 
Physicians are unanimous in claiming that colds, 
a grippe, fevers, s' Ipox, consumption, kidney 
trouble, Bright’s disease, cancer—in fact, such 


Marvelous Eliminative Power 
has this Cabinet that no disease can gain a foothold 
in your body if you take these hot Thermal Baths 
weekly. Scientific reasons are brought out in a very 
instructive little book issued by the makers. To 


Cure Blood and Skin Diseases 

this Cabinet has marvelous power. Dr. Shepard, of 
Brooklyn, states that he has never failed to draw 
out the deadly poison of snake bites, hydrophobia, 
blood poison, etc., by this Vapor Bath, proving that 
this is the most wonderful blood purifier known. If 
people, instead of filling their system with more 

isons by tak $s and nostrums, would get 
nto a Vapor Bath Cabinet and steam out these poi- 
sons and assist nature to act, they would have pure 
blood and a skin as clear and smooth as the most 
fastidious could desire. 


The Important Feature 


of this Cabinet is that it gives a hot vapor bath that 
opens the millions of pores all over the body, stimu- 
lating the sweat glands, drawing out all the im 

salts, acids and effete matter, which, if re i 
overwork the heart, kidneys, lungs, and cause dis- 
ease, debility and sluggishness. Astonishing is the 
improvement in health, feeling and complexion. 
The first bath makes you feel like a new being, ten 


ears younger. 
. With the Cabinet, if desired, is a 


Head and Complexion Steamer 


in which the head, face and neck are given the same 
vapor treatment as the body, producing the most 
wonderful results; removes pimples, blackheads, 
skin eruptions, cures catarrh, asthma and bronchitis. 
0. C. Smith, Mt. Rookhy, 0., writes: “Since using 
this Cabinet my Catarrh, Asthma and gb Ade 
with which I have been afflicted since c hood, 
have never returned. Worth $1,000 to me., I have 
sold hundreds of these Cabinets. Every one was 
del vent My wife finds it excellent for her ills.” 
ver 


Will Hasten Perspiration 


every one knows is beneficial, but other methods are 
crude and insignificant when compared to the con- 
venient and a curative power of this Cabi- 
net, known as new 1903 style 


Quaker Folding Thermal 
handsomely made of 
r r lined. 


a strong 
within itself. It has top 


and 
curtains—in fact, all the improvements. 





The makers furnish an excellent stove with each 
Cabinet, also valuable recipes and formulas for med- 
icated baths and ailments, as weil as plain direc- 
tions. It folds flat in one inch space when not in 
use ; easily carried ; weighs but ten pounds. 

People don’t need bathrooms, as this Cabinet may 
be used in any room, and bathtubs have been dis- 
carded since this invention, as it gives a far better 
bath for all cleansing p ses than soap and 
water. For the sick room its advantages are at 
once apparent. There have been 


So-Called Cabinets 


on the market, but they were unsatisfactory, incon- 
venient, simply cheap, flimsy affairs. 

After invest — we can say the Quaker Cabinet 
made by the Cincinnati firm is the only — 
article of its kind, and will last for years. It seems 
to satisfy and delight every user, and the 


Makers Guarantee Results. 


They assert positively, and their statements are 
backed by a vast amount of testimony from persons 
of influence, that this Cabinet will cure nervous 
troubles, debility, purify the blood, beautify the 
skin and cure rheumatism. (They offer $50 reward 
for a case not relieved.) Cures the most obstinate 
cases of La Grippe, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Ma- 
laria, Headaches, Obesity, Gout, Sciatica, Eczema, 
Scrofula, Piles, Dropsy, Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Liver and Kidney Troubles. It will 


Cure the Worst Cold 


with one bath, breaks up all symptoms of La Grippe, 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Consumption, Asthma, and is 
really a household necessity. Gives the most 


Cleansing and Refreshing Bath 


known, and all those enjoying health should use it 
at least once or twice a week, for its at value is 
its marvelous power to draw out of the system all 
impurities that cause disease, and for this reason is 
truly a godsend toall humanity. 





HOW TO GET ONE. 

All readers of this paper who want to enjoy per- 
fect health, prevent disease, or are afflicted, should 
have one of these remarkable Cabinets. Space pre- 
vents a detailed description, but it will bear out th 
most exacting demand for durability and curative 
———— 

rite the only makers, The World Mfg. Co., 2557 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., and ask them to 
send you their valuable illustrated book FREE, de- 
scribing this invention and these remarkable baths. 
The price of the Cabinet is wonderfully low, only 

5.00, complete, with heater, directions and formu- 
as. Head attachment, if desired, $1.00 extra, and 
it is indeed difficult to imagine where one could in- 
vest that amount of money in anything else that 
guarantees so much health, stren, vigor. 


DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TO-DAY 


for full information, or, better still, order a Cabinet. 
You won’t be disappointed, as the makers guarantee 
every Cabinet, and agree to refund your money after 
30 days’ use if not just as represented. 

They will do as they agree. They are reliable and 
responsible. Capital, $100,000. 

The Cabinet is just as represented, and will be 
shipped promptly. You can remit safely by express, 
P. O. money order, bank draft, or certified check. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, anyway. 


$150 a Month and Expenses. 

This Cabinet is a wonderful seller. More than 
20,000 were sold last month by agents, and the firm 
offers special inducements to both men and women, 
upon request, and to our knowledge many are mak- 
ing from $100 to $150 every month, and expenses. 
Don’t fail to write them. 
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Tangles 


9%. NUMERICAL 
It is true 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
Must be wrong, though perhaps without evil design 
But if all 1-2-3 would together combine, 
And each 1-2-3-4 himself in that line, 


They could soon 1-2-3-4 5 6-7-8-9. 
M. Cc. 8 


%. CHANG AND CHEEMAH 


I am.tall and slender, a busy and useful 
member of society. Numbers are employed 
where I toil, but my position is, perhaps, the 
most important of all, since I serve as a watch- 
man, one might say. Faithfully I make my 
rounds each day and promptly report at head- 
quarters. 

I have-a companion who works with me in 
the same capacity. Unlike myself, he is a 
short fellow, but though very slow; is steady 
and trustworthy ; indeed, we are both looked 
up to and consulted by the wisest of the land. 
I am strongly attached to him, naturally, for 
our careers have run in the same direction 
longer than I can say, yet I have never spoken 
to him. We do not shake hands; indeed, I 
pass him constantly with not even a sign of 
recognition. 

In spite of our close relationship, the med- 
dlesome old world would frown did we see 
too much of each other. Tell me, therefore, 
Madam Propriety, just how often we may 
meet in the course of a long, ceaseless day’s 
work. MABEL P. 


97. ENIGMA 
A verb and pronoun when combined 
May with an insect small be joined, 
And thus produce a great unknown, 
An animal of flesh and bone ; 
The one, I mean, so large and stout, 
Which Job, poor fellow, talked about. 
NELSONIAN. 


98. PERCENTAGE PROBLEM 


A merchant, whose retail price is 50 per 
cent. more than his wholesale, offers to his 
customers goods at the retail price, less 25 per 
cent., or at the wholesale price, increased by 
25 per cent. A. accepts the first offer, and B. 
the second. What per cent. better bargain, if 


any, does one make than the other ? 
NILLOR. 








Answers acknowledged: From Mrs. 8. C. Alford, 
Tufts College, Mass., 88; J. B. L., Cambridge, 
Mass., 87, 88; Ruth Kellogg (aged 12), 90, 91; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 87, 88, 89; David, 
Worcester, Mass., 87, 89. 








To EVERY ONE WHO CARES FoR Books.—It is 
doubtless a fact that not one-half the books pos- 
sessed by the average person are available for use, 
simply because they are not cased in orderly form. 
This fall is the one opportunity of a lifetime for 
the purchase of a book cabinet, since they are 
making a specialty of this class of furniture at 
the Paine Warerooms on Canal Street, and quoting 
prices never before known in Boston for reliable 
library furniture. : 

SCROFULA THE CAUSE.—Eczema, catarrh, hip disease, 
= swelling 2nd even consumption have their origin 

rofulous conditions. With the slightest taint of 
pa in the blood there is no safety. The remedy for 
this disease in all its forms is Hood’s lla, which 


ey to the root of the trouble and expels all impuri- 
ies and disease germs from the blood. 


THE best family cathartic is ] is Hood’s Pills. 


BECIN 


WITH THE NEW CENTURY 
TO USE WARD’S 


“A LINE A DAY”’ 


FIVE-YEAR DIARY 


Corresponding Days for Five Consecutive Years 
on a Page for Comparison. 


18 STYLES 50c to $2.50 Each 


Circular on Application 


ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


WA R D y SAMUEL WARD CO 








STATIONERS 
40 FRANKLIN ST. 





The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Only Substitute 


for the Bread-Winner is Life Insurance—which guarantees 
the Continuance of your Income to your family. Act at 
once — Secure a policy NOW in 


Ohe Prudential 


before advanced age increases its cost 





THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





You Hear! 


when you use 
WILSON’S Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound con- 
ductors. Invisible, comfortable, 
efficient They fit in the ear, 
Doctors recommend them. Thou- 


sands testify to their efficiency, 
Information and Booklet Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO,, 
207 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 





None AGS unless sigt 


~- 9 tal 
DRUGGISTS. 


Net FOUGERA CO.,N. Y. Agts. for U. S. 





ae Baran = terest per annum 





MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 








invited. Te BROONEE, Attorney ie 
RRIS, 
pee HR River Farm ig 
6%. LOANS &. A. in ie ae 0-n @ eet 
onty. Prod and safety assured. “Reference 
faa nihoe solicited.  Kddriss ALLERT & 
WIN ER, Langdon, North kota. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Minety-Third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








194,250.00 
Loans on Stocks, [eked on =e Deeb sete 234,125.00 
——— uncollected and in hands of onsite 

igctersscattessnckss reset cecas fos ons0 322. 
tangrest dea sopiieeres Sustain ___ 49,614.39 
B12, 806,395.95 

LIABILITIES 

COG CODIEM oso 0506 ccvevcccccccesevess 83,000,000 00 
eee Feeatinas thes aes ccdevcheanes 4,281,073.00 
Reserve for Unpaid. eas and Claims 7 54 
NOS BUPBPEIG. occ vccccssccccccccsenscvcecers a ness 2 
$12,808,395 .95 
Surplus as cms policy holders - bianca 41 


HEALD, Presiden 
J. H. WASHBURN, I. G. BNOW, Vice-Presidents. 


“a wi B. (GREENE, A A.M. L BURTIS, Secretaries. 
E. H. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL. »} Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw Yor«, January 9, 1900. 








WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota * > Natnancs 
preferred. Correspondence solicited 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mase. 


NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. 
actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience ee 
—,, list of refer 


ences and map show: lands. 
000 invested. "None but Ae PROMPT PAYING 


‘oans on my boo! 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















per annum clear of taxes or other 
expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Taz 
Certificates or Mining Shares. For particulars, addre 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Was* 
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send all contributionsto Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
uret' American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


J. 2 iypie Haddonfield, N. J., B50. 





©. E. Saugus Center, 4. 
é . 8. 8. Mendon, Iil., 9.21 
.M. 16.05 
Miss ©. i Belnap, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1. 
.P. 8.0 , El ington 4.61 
Miss tpGeegers 8. S. ‘class, atta 5 N.Y., 
y W. BM, 3.75 
Ss. fas Germantown, Pa. ed 20.36 
Pri y Class, Germantown, Pa., ed - 6. 
Aux. 4 Hardwick, V oe “ 3. 
Y.P.'8.C. E., Bethel Ch., ‘Portland, Me., “ "10. 
Cong. } e New Haven, Mich., 5.75 
Cong. Piermont, N. i "10 
yr see Athol Genter,” 15.50 
Rotor hu 1.21 
M t Munsell, 1.45 
A Mother, Skowhegan, Me. 50 
ist Cong. Y¥. P. 8. C. E: , Brockton, 2:10 
The Advance, 21.26 
Cong. Ch., Russell, Kan., 14.54 
Class 26, ist Cong. 8. 8.,’ Pittsfield, 6. 
Rey J. §. Bayne, Mendon, Ill., 1.25 
Y. ¥. 8.0. E., Wi k, Vt. § 
Misses ‘Woodhull, Foochow, China, 10. 
ae Newton Cen ter, 15. 
C.’M. Cutter, Belfast, Me., . 
Ethel W. |, Medfield 1. 
Jun. C. E. 80e., Royalton, Wis., 1.45 
Edna Prive, 5, Bast Gone 30 
Mary Roll ord, N. HL, 25 
Charlotte E. 50. 
Saree Ch. Brookline, 10. 
Thro’ W.B. 16.74 
Ladies’ Benev. Girete, ay N. H., 15. 
..Ch., — Gilead, ¢ 7.52 
J. "Bacon, N ewton, 5. 
Mrs. Caroline 5 Cuiniai, 1. 
Mrs. Elizabeth " -15 
Edwards Y. P: 8. C& Kk. Northampton, 15. 
Gong. Ch, ew 9. 
Olivet Cong. + St Paul, Minn., ; 5. 
Total, 24 
Previously Acznomledged,. 12 25,645.00 ‘30 
Grand Total, $124,085.14 


Week of Prayer Topics, 1901 * 


sucarsTep BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
AND INDORSED BY THE BOSTON 
MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jar. 6-12 


Monday. Prayer for a better realization of spirit- 
ual truth and a better estimate of spiritual realities ; 
a clearer vision of the redeeming Christ and of the 
actual need and the divinely intended glory of the 
world which he redeemed. 

Tuesday. Prayer for a church which, through 
faith in Christ and by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, shall be wholly Christian, doing God’s will 
and winning the world to Christ... 

Wednesday. Prayer for such Christian character 
and life as shall be pleasant in the home, honored 
in business relations, welcomed in the neighbor- 
hood, helpful in the church—personal religion be- 
ing. thus manifested in its rightful attractiveness. 

Thursday. Prayer for right relations in society 
and .the nation, with the Golden Rule obeyed as 


. between man and man, and all social and 
: action guided by justice and good willthe Christian 


ideal. 
Friday. Prayer for all international relationships 
and all international action, that they may be based 


* These are printed in The Congregational- 








ist’s Handbook for 1901. 


on the Christian principles which apply to the in- 
dividual—the reign of the Prince of Peace. 

Saturday. Prayer for all missionaries and all 
missionary organizations, that, being wholly inspired 
by Christian devotion and wholly guided by Chris- 
tian-wisdom, they may speedily and triumphantly 
fulfill the Saviour's last.command. . 

For the first..time ‘in many years the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, instead of preparing a separate 
list, has accepted and heartily indorsed the alliance 
topics prepared with especial reference to the new 
century. 


Balancing Points 
Taking Account of Advantages 


With the closing of the year the books of business 
are balanced and gains and lossesdetermined. The 
incoming of a new century has already stimulated 
comparative study to learn wherein the last hun- 
dred years have been profitable. 

In relation to reading: it would be well if there 
were a Balancing of Points more frequently. What 
is the actual product of misdirected, promiscuous, 
overwrought, non-religious reading? — Usually in- 
effective and unintelligent service. And this situ- 
ation Is a fact in many nominally Christian homes. 

Over against it kindly take account of the advan- 
tages of:a religious weekly like The Congregation- 
alist : 


it is a Twentieth Century paper. Plans, 
matter and mechanical appearance com- 
mend it as up to date. It is useful to busi- 
ness men in the conciseness of its news 
and the brevity of its current history re- 
view. 
It is broad in its sympathies with all good. 
While Congregational in spirit, it recog- 
nizes Christianity before polity. Its ‘‘ Chris- 
tian World numbers "’ are approved for their 
wide scope and fellowship. 
It believes in the household as a unit. Sug- 
gestion and information are brought to ev- 
member. 
It trains for effective Christian life within 
the local church. The appeal of the church 
universal is recognized and the usefulness 
of the denomination is appreciated, but this 
journal believes that their practical success 
is secured by co-operation with the mem- 
bership of the local body. 
In Balancing Points compare this analysis with 
the prospectus of other papers which you read. 
Trial subscribers will do well to note these. 
Readers planning to make their friends a present 
of the Best Twentieth Century Religious Newspaper 
will do well to note these also. 
A Happy New Year will come to all who read it. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








BABY LAUGH 


It belongs to health, for a 
baby, to eat and sleep, to laugh 
and grow fat. 


But fat comes first; don’t ask 
a scrawny baby to laugh; why, 
even his smile is pitiful! Fat 
comes first. 

The way to be fat is the way 
to be healthy. Scott’s emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil is the prop- 
er food, if he needs it; but only 


a little at first. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


HOOPING-CGOUGH 
GROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
tanenel eo WE EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.Y. 
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Elgin Watches 


sess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknow!l- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 
An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
| graved on the works— 
} fully guaranteed. 
Ls a Rooklet Free, 
—_——*)  ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 

















it Awarded 
“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris Exposition 





16 West 234 8t. 







New York: 166 Broadway. 
Brook! 504 Fulton, 
Philadelphia: o4 Chestn 
Chicano: 74 Btate St. 
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me. Thus ~ op pe oldispire is treated 
y : as ie can never be by internal medica 
way le nage 2 know what we sa 
The does all that is c i. 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold t by all tanya 
Vapo-Cresolene 




















KING ALFRED'S PANCAKES 








" %%* ** *#In the cottage where King Alfred was obliged to conceal himself, he was left 
alone one day by the cowherd’s wife to watch some pancakes which she put to bake upon 
the hearth. But being at work upon his bow and arrows and thinking deeply of his poor. 
subjects, his noble mind forgot the caKes, and they were burnt.—Dickens’ Child’s History. 





PANCAKE FLOUR: 


PANCAKES FIT FOR A KING-— 


Nourishing yet tender— 

Dainty enough to tempt the most capricious appetite. 

‘The ingredients are rice flour, from abroad, a little corn flour, 
wheat flour and absolutely pure leavening — blended by 
machinery into a perfect mixture. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, TOO-the 
old-fashioned sort—ready to 
use—neithsr excelled nor equaled 
_ anywhere; also HO (Hornby’s Steam-Cookked Oatmeal), 
the popular dietary breakfast food. 
At all grocers. 
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